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A MOVEMENT FOR BROTHERHOOD 


In these days of supreme 
conflict between good and 
evil, and in a world divided 
against itself, The Theo- 
sophical Society reasserts 
the fact of the Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, 
to form a nucleus of which 
it was brought into being by 
the Masters of the Wisdom 
in 1875. 

It declares its unbroken 
and unbreakable Universal¬ 
ity, welcoming within its 
membership all who believe 
in the Universal Brother¬ 
hood of Humanity, be their 
race, or faith, or national¬ 
ity, or community, what it 
may, be their opinions what 
they may, be they bond or 
free. 

It declares that it has no 
orthodoxies, no conventions, 
no dogmas, no articles of 
faith of any kind. Its 
strength and solidarity lie 
in the recognition, and as 
far as possible observance, 
by every member of the fact 
of the Universal Brother¬ 
hood of Humanity, so that 
it stands in the world as a 
Fellowship of Nations, of 
Faiths, of Opinions, which 


neither wars nor antagon¬ 
isms, however acute, can 
ever break. 

The Theosophical Society 
is one of the greatest heal¬ 
ing powers in the world, for 
its members individually 
and collectively rank friend¬ 
ship and brotherhood above 
all that separates. 

The Theosophical Society 
was one of the first move¬ 
ments to heal the wounds 
left by the war of 1914- 
1918. It will be one of the 
first movements to heal the 
still more terrible wounds 
of this war. And already 
its members are at work 
seeking to help to plan a 
peace and reconstruction 
which shall bring to the 
whole world and to every 
individual in it a spirit of 
good comradeship and care¬ 
free living. 

Wherever a member of 
The Theosophical Society 
is, there is he striving his 
utmost to do his duty as he 
secs it in the light of his 
understanding of that great 
Science of Theosophy which 
is the Science of Universal 
Truth as The Theosophical 
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Society is a vehicle of the 
Universal Brotherhood. He 
may be working in the war, 
or apart from it, or even 
against it. But be his occu¬ 
pations what they may he 
is a living force for Broth¬ 
erhood. Therefore has he 
goodwill towards all and 
understanding for all. It 
may be his duty to fight. 
But he never fights with ran¬ 
cour, still less with hatred, 

THE MODERN 

THEOSOPHISTS MUST FIGHT 

In the midst of the world-wide 
desert of wrong-doing and destruc¬ 
tive indecision and selfishness The 
Theosophical Society must be one 
among the few oases of Righteous¬ 
ness and high purpose. 

Whether or not individual mem¬ 
bers or individual Sections belong 
to neutral or to belligerent nations, 
both individual members and Sec¬ 
tions must give unswerving loyal¬ 
ty to the great objective of The 
Society—the establishment of a 
nucleus of the Universal Brother¬ 
hood of Humanity without distinc¬ 
tion of race, nationality, caste, 
creed, sex or colour. 

The Theosophical Society and 
every constituent element in it 
stand for a Brotherhood universal 
in its all-inclusiveness, and know¬ 
ing no limitations of race or na¬ 
tionality or faith. 


for he knows that in each the 
dross of evil must sooner 
or later burn away, leav¬ 
ing only the pure gold of 
good. 

The Theosophical Society 
stands for Universal Broth¬ 
erhood and therefore for 
Universal Peace, Universal 
Justice, Universal Freedom, 
and no less for Universal 
Tolerance and Under¬ 
standing. 

KURUKSHETRA 

But it is this very Brotherhood 
which is being assailed both by 
Germany and by Italy, and by 
Russia, too. These countries do 
not believe in any form of brother¬ 
hood, let alone a Universal Broth¬ 
erhood ; and their purpose is to 
substitute tyranny and the domina¬ 
tion of a special class for that free 
Brotherhood upon the attainment 
of which the world waits for peace 
and happiness. 

The Theosophical Society can¬ 
not be neutral towards those who 
attack the mighty principles given 
to it by the Masters of the Wis¬ 
dom to spread throughout the 
world. The Society must energeti¬ 
cally defend its very life. The 
Society must ensure its future. 
The Society cannot admit to its 
membership any who deny Broth¬ 
erhood as a fact in life, and who, 
therefore, refuse to subscribe to 
The Society’s Objects. 
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And if there be the organized 
and terrible opposition that we see 
everywhere to Brotherhood, it is 
the duty of The Theosophical 
Society, at least through its Presi¬ 
dent and its members, to help to 
resist and conquer the opposition, 
lest The Society itself and the 
Light of Theosophy that shines 
through it, suffer an eclipse which 
would cause the Masters’ Gifts to 
become infructuous. 

FIGHT WITH CHIVALRY ! 

We have to fight the foes of 
Theosophy and of The Theosoph¬ 
ical Society on that field of the 
modern Kurukshetra which is the 
field of Universal Brotherhood. 

We are as reluctant to fight our 
brethren as was Arjuna of old, for 
the field is the one field which 
includes both friends and foes, 
and the family is the one family 
of the children of God upon earth. 

But as the Lord Sri Krishna 
enjoined upon Arjuna to fight, so 
do 1 believe that the Masters 
call every Theosophist to fight, 
though They leave to each the 
mode of his fighting, for to fight 
against the foes of Brotherhood 
is by no means necessarily to 
take up arms. 

Be it ever remembered, however, 
that Theosophy and The Theo¬ 
sophical Society are in danger, 
in grave danger, even though I 
believe that the Dawn of Victory 
may at last be begun to be per¬ 
ceived shining faintly upon the 
horizon. And both must at all 
costs be guarded for the work 


th ey have to do now, when peace 
comes, and thereafter. 

And we must guard Theosophy 
and The Theosophical Society for 
the Germans and the Italians, for 
all who are the present enemies, 
willing or unwilling, of both, no 
less than for the friends of both. 
Theosophy and The Theosophical 
Society are for the whole world, 
without a single exception, and 
even as we may have to fight, we 
must ourselves, as representatives 
of a great Brotherhood movement, 
have no feelings other than those 
of brotherhood for those very foes 
whom we must seek ardently to 
defeat. 

I think this is one of the very 
great examples Theosophists can 
set to the world. We must be, 
and I think we are, so entirely 
without hatied, without rancour, 
without any desire for revenge, 
that the fight as we wage it is not 
only won all the more quickly, 
but is so won that the moment it 
is over the respective belligerents 
shall come quickly together in a 
friendship which shall enable 
them to plan the peace together. 

FOUNDING THE NEW 
BROTHERHOOD 

When war ceases Theosophists 
everywhere will be among the 
very first to help to lay the 
foundations of the new Brother¬ 
hood. What a great gathering 
we shall be holding in Europe 
when the time comes ! How close 
we shall all feel to each other, 
all the more so for the long 
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period of separation! How joy¬ 
ously will old friendships be re¬ 
newed and new friendships formed! 
How eagerly shall we all to¬ 
gether plan to help to make the 
peace righteous, honourable to all, 
not a matter of greed or aggran¬ 
disement, not a matter of reward 
for being on the defeated side, 
but a matter of justice to the peo¬ 
ples both of Europe and of the 
rest of the world. The peace 
must be a happy peace, for it 
must help to give contentment 
to every community, without ref¬ 
erence to the nationality to which 
each may have been bound before 
and during the war. Where the 
last war did wrong, that wrong 
must be put right, and the 
supreme arbiter of the terms of 
peace must be the wellbeing and 
happiness of one and all. 

If Europe has to be carved 
out anew, let her be so carved. 
After the last war she was carved 
out in terms of spoil and dynasty. 
After this war she must be carved 
out in terms of equity—an equity 
which must express the will of 
those concerned. Some States 
may disappear. Some may be¬ 
come small. Some may become 
larger than before. But every 
State must enter the new dispen¬ 
sation with the free consent of 
those who constitute it. This 
is the only kind of peace that will 
be w'orth having, that will have 
been worth fighting for. 

A BROTHERHOOD PEACE 

It is for such a Brotherhood 
Peace that Theosophists are fight¬ 


ing. They are fighting for a 
Brotherhood Peace for the many 
peoples of Germany. They are 
fighting for a Brotherhood Peace 
for the Italian peoples. They 
are fighting for a Brotherhood 
Peace for the Indian peoples, for 
the Chinese peoples. They are 
fighting for a Brotherhood Peace 
for the whole world, and within 
that Brotherhood Peace they call 
their younger brethren of the 
sub-human kingdoms, for if the 
Brotherhood Peace be not univer¬ 
sal, it is no true Brotherhood and 
therefore no true Peace. 

EVERYONE SHOULD BE 
FIGHTING 

I know that some of our mem¬ 
bers do not like the idea of fight¬ 
ing. They may be conscientious 
objectors, or they may have some 
other objection to war. But in 
one form or in another, some kind 
of fighting there is. We are con¬ 
stantly fighting against our lower 
natures. We are constantly fight¬ 
ing against wrongs being done to 
others. We are constantly fight¬ 
ing for someone’s rights even if we 
will not fight for our own. And I 
do not hesitate to say that if we 
wish Britain to win we are in a 
measure fighting for her victory. 
Perhaps it is the actual killing that 
is objectionable. But if people 
are meat-eaters they are constantly 
killing, even though they employ 
others to kill. I do not think we can 
get away from fighting, and for my 
own part I would certainly fight in 
this war against the enemy, as I 
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would also fight against a ruffian 
who was trying to do some injury 
to someone near and dear to me, 
or to a friend, or to a person weak 
and unable to defend himself, or 
to a woman or child, or in fact to 
anyone. So would I fight against 
Hitler and Mussolini and their 
dupes, for I know them to be 
enemies to the Right, and I 
would therefore fight for the 
Right. 

But let each fight in his own 
way in the spirit of his conscience, 
unafraid, but fighting as to him 
seems right. 

I must fight as best I can for 
Theosophy and The Theosophical 
Society, and part of that fighting 
consists in urging every Theos- 
ophist everywhere to fight for these 
great causes as his soul directs him. 
I have often said, and I say again, 
repeating my Predecessor-Presi¬ 
dent, that neutrality is a crime 
at such a time as this. But the 
question remains for each as to the 
nature of his participation in the 
fighting. I think every country 
ought to enter the war. I feel sure 
of it. But even if a country judge 
otherwise, still there must be 
some mode of fighting appropriate 
to its conscience. And it is the 
same w’ith individuals. There 
surely must be few indeed who 
have not the duty of sending 
forth some power of their con¬ 
sciousness—will power, thought 
power, emotion power, action 
power, speech power—against the 
evil and for the good. 


TURNING THE CORNER 

Now is the time for such a 
sending forth even if naught have 
been given heretofore, for we are 
coming to the turning-point in 
the war. The world is about to 
tift-n its back upon the darkness 
and to face the Light once more. 
Evil is beginning to shrink. Good 
is beginning to quicken into vic¬ 
tory. The battle is beginning 
to be won. But an avalanche of 
power from those who are on the 
side of Righteousness will rout the 
agents of evil beyond all possibility 
of recovery. From the very begin¬ 
ning such power should have been 
available, no doubt. But better 
late than never. Let it be avail¬ 
able now and for the future. 

In this connection I venture to 
reproduce an effort 1 made a short 
time ago to describe a picture I 
had seen of this turning of the 
Corner. I cannot vouch for its 
perfect accuracy. But the spirit 
of it is right, especially the con¬ 
ception of the Roll Call which is 
far nearer the truth than might 
seem. It is not for me to say 
whether or not the United States 
has answ-ered the Roll Call with a 
ringing Present. I think it can 
answer Present otherwise than by 
an actual entry into the war as 
Britain and France and Poland 
entered it, though such an entry 
was still more ringing. At the 
moment of writing (September) 
India has not yet answered the 
Roll Call. But the Angels of the 
Lord pause. 
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THE ROLL CALL OF THE LORD 


Thf. first faint glow of the Dawn 
of Victory is beginning to dissipate 
the darkness of war. 

The whole world is turning the 
Corner of Doubt, and the great 
high road is in sight that leads 
away from all that is inhuman in 
humanity to all that is humane. 
Britain, under the Blessings of 
God and the Saints about His 
Throne, is breaking the darkness 
into pieces, fortified by the per¬ 
fect comradeship of many nations 
which have become her brethren 
in the Great Cause. 

The first faint glow of the Dawn 
of Victory is beginning to dissipate 
the darkness of war. 

But the darkness will still strug¬ 
gle to avoid the advent of the 
Light. 

The struggle will be in vain, 
for Britain and her comrades are 
breaking the darkness into pieces. 

Yet, as the Sun of Victory rises, 
the darkness will lurk wheresoever 
it can. The struggle between the 
darkness and the light will still 
be bitter, even though it will be in 
vain. 

Through heroism, sacrifice and 
trust in the Right, Britain, and 
the whole world with her, has 
turned the Corner of Doubt and 
is moving onwards to the high 
road that leads to Peace. 

The first faint glow of the Dawn 
of Victory is beginning to dissi¬ 
pate the darkness of war. 

But Victory has not yet been 
won. Its Sun is not yet high in 
His Heavens. The Sun of Victory 


is hardly appearing above the 
horizon of the world, though His 
approach is heralded by glowing 
rays. 

Arrayed invincibly against the 
darkness are a host of peoples, 
upon whose armour of Righteous¬ 
ness the bright rays of Victory 
are already beginning to shine. 

A glittering host is this array, 
against which darkness hurls itself 
viciously, savagely, brutally, but 
impotently. 

But the array awaits India. 
Without India in full and free 
strength in its midst fragments of 
the darkness, broken though the 
darkness be into pieces, shall still 
remain to endanger with yet an¬ 
other darkness a world not yet 
united in Freedom and in Justice. 

The first faint glow of the Dawn 
of Victory is beginning to dissipate 
the darkness of war. 

But the glow remains feeble as 
the golden Ray of India still fails 
to add the full brilliance of its 
Light. The Corner of Doubt has 
been turned. But the high road 
to Victory must also be trodden 
by the free-winged feet of India. 

As the first faint glow of the 
dawn of Victory begins to dissi¬ 
pate the darkness of the war : 

As the corner of Doubt is being 
turned, and the high road to Peace 
is in sight: 

As the Sun of Victory rises: 

As the host of peoples stands 
ready to begin the winning of the 
final fight against the darkness : 
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The Angels of the Lord are tak¬ 
ing a mighty Roll Call of all the 
nations in the world which are of 
goodwill and claim their place in 
the great array. They call not with 
voices but with trumpet blasts. 
Crying Present are China, Britain, 
France, Poland, Finland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium,Czechoslovakia, 
Abyssinia, Albania, Egypt. 

India must answer the Roll Call 
while yet there is time. 

The United States of America 
must answer the Roll Call while 


yet there is time. 

The Angels of the Lord pause. 
They listen for the Voice of India. 
The listen for the Voice of the 
United States of America. 

Let both these great lands cry : 
“.Present,” for without them the 
final Triumph may not yet be won, 
though darkness recede a while 
before the advancing Light. 

Only shall final Triumph come 
when the darkness recedes forever. 

George S. Arundale 


A WORLD SURVEY 


STILL ravished by War, the world 
needs every possible contribution 
to universal understanding—it 
needs the “ oasis ” which this 
Survey provides—" an oasis of 
appreciation and understanding of 
the ideals and greatness of all 
nations in the present suffocating 
desert of suspicion, distrust and 
hatred." The Theosophical Inter¬ 


national Year Rook offers this 
Survey of national and interna¬ 
tional trends as an aid to a world 
in travail, struggling to preserve 
the ideals of brotherhood and 
humanity. 

Starting out from India as the 
heart of the world, this Survey 
encircles the globe, clockwise, 
returning to the heart, the Mother 
of Nations. 


INDIA 


The Constitutional Struggle 

During the year 1940 the political 
situation in India has been one of doubt 
and indecision, in the face of magnifi¬ 
cent opportunity. 

On the one hand. India has had be¬ 
fore her three unparalleled opportuni¬ 
ties : 

1. To close up her ranks, to har¬ 
monize disunity among her parties and 
peoples, and to stand before Britain as 
one united nation with a Declaration of 
Rights that would clearly represent the 
will of Indians for India: 


2. To build around such a Declara¬ 
tion a Constitution that would reveal 
the genius of the Indian people for 
government, so evident in the many 
splendid examples of governmental struc¬ 
ture known in Indian civic history. 

3. To throw the force of her splendid 
Soul into a war for Righteousness, so 
stirring, so urgent, that it could well be 
called a second Kurukshetra of the 
world. 

Britain likewise has had before her 
three unparalleled opportunities: 

1. To make a Declaration through 
Parliament, or better still direct from 
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His Majesty the King-Emperor, of 
India’s immediate right to self-determi¬ 
nation. the implementation of which 
might have to await the presentation of 
a Constitution from India herself; 

2. To set forth an I n d o-British 
Union, similar to that which Britain's 
Prime Minister offered to France, which 
would forthwith make every- Indian a 
British citizen with full rights of citi¬ 
zenship and every Briton an Indian citi¬ 
zen with full rights of citizenship ; 

3. To appeal to the Indian masses in 
village, town, and city, to bless with 
their soul-force this war for Freedom 
and Justice, and to win India to her 
side not only to fight for the Right, but 
to plan the future of a world wherein an 
Indo-British Commonwealth of the East 
and the West will be a stable nucleus of 
an eventual World Federation of Nations 
and a Comradeship of Faiths. 

Toward this magnificent Goal, only a 
few hesitant and halting steps have been 
taken. Various pronouncements have 
been made on the part of Mr. Amery, 
the new Secretary of State for India, 
and the Government of India, through 
His Excellency the Viceroy, elucidating 
the Declaration of India’s right to 
Dominion Status at some undefined 
period after the war (see 1940 Year 
Book), and stating India's right to con¬ 
struct her own Constitution, but as yet 
no bold and imaginative declaration of 
Self-Determination or Union has been 
forthcoming. 

While War Committees to make the 
Indian people war-conscious have been 
formed throughout India, so far they 
have been official in nature, and have 
mainly appealed to those already awake 
to the necessity for a vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. There is yet to be 
organized a popular mass Victory 
Drive that will win from every Indian 
that fiery enthusiasm, that Soul-Force 
and Spiritual Blessing, which must be 
released if the inevitable victory is to be 
a fruitful one. 

The forces of world disruption have 
made themselves manifest in India by a 
seemingly total incapacity on the part 
of the Hindu and Muslim leaders to 


come together for a common cause. On 
the one hand, the National Congress, 
demanding the right to speak as sole 
representative of the Indian masses, 
asks for isolation from Britain under the 
slogan " Purna Swarftj." though large 
numbers of Congress leaders would be 
quite satisfied with the immediate dec¬ 
laration of India as a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
Muslim League, representing the largest 
sect of Muslims, through its leader. 
Mr. Jinnah, demands a Pakistan, or a 
division of India into two nations, Hindu 
and Muslim, a division vigorously 
rejected by all other Indian elements. 
The Hindu Mahasabha, claiming the 
right to speak for orthodox Hinduism, 
rejects the Congress claims to represent 
India ; the Non-Brahmin element, of 
which there is a large representation 
organized in South India, rejects both 
Congress and Hindu Mahasabha; the 
Shias reject the Muslim League as failing 
to represent Islam. The majority of the 
States have thrown themselves whole¬ 
heartedly forward in support of the war 
and of Britain, as have also the I*arsis 
and other liberal communities. 

In regard to participation in the war 
itself, in British India a curious situation 
has devolved, due to the ideal of non¬ 
violence which animates the beloved 
leader of Congress India—Candhiji. 

In the beginning of the war Gandhiji 
stated in no uncertain terms his sym¬ 
pathy with the Allies and his realization 
of the fate which would befall India 
were the Allies overthrown. He appeal¬ 
ed to Herr Hitler to abstain from war, 
an appeal which, needless to say, was 
ignored. But Gandhiji's belief in the 
efficacy of non-violence is the ruling 
passion of his life. He appealed to 
Britain to meet Hitler's savage assault 
on her island with non-violence, again 
an appeal which was courteously dis¬ 
regarded. At this point, in the Poona 
Congress of 1940. his followers broke 
away from him and led by C. Kaja- 
gopalachahar, one of Gandhiji's chief 
lieutenants, stated to Britain that they 
would guarantee India's willing co¬ 
operation in the war, were Self-Determi¬ 
nation to be immediately granted. This 
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not being achieved, the offer was with¬ 
drawn. and again Gandhiji's followers 
flocked around him under the banner of 
Non-Violence. 

Gandhiji then appealed to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy to grant him and his 
followers permission to go throughout 
the country advocating non-partici¬ 
pation in the war. a request which was 
gently but firmly refused. 

At the present writing [29-11-401 the 
situation is acute, for throughout India 
Congress leaders, chosen by Gandhiji 
as representing the finest, most honest, 
most non-violent. Congressmen, are 
oflering Satyagraha by informing the 
authorities that they will on such and 
such a time advocate publicly non¬ 
participation in the war, thus courting 
the arrest and imprisonment which in¬ 
evitably follow under the Defence of 
India Act. I'andit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
one of the first to be so arrested, was 
sentenced to a four-years term of rigor¬ 
ous imprisonment. And many former 
Cabinet Ministers have since followed 
him to jail. 

At the same time Gandhiji and his 
followers still protest that they wish to 
do nothing to embarrass Britain at this 
crucial hour of her life. There is still 
hope that Gandhiji himself will awaken 
before it is too late from his dream that 
he single-handed can keep an aroused 
and provoked people in bounds, and 
that he then may himself desist from 
adding fuel to the fire of anarchy. Were 
he even now to turn his great influence 
to the healing of the differences between 
the conflicting elements within India, 
and between India and Britain, he 
could become renowned throughout all 
time as the saviour of his people. 

War Effort 


The outbreak of war in September 
1939 gave rise to plans for a great ex¬ 
pansion of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in India. The Chatfield Com¬ 
mittee Report on Indian Defence pub¬ 
lished on 4 September 1939 and ac¬ 
cepted by the British Government with 
a few minor modifications, plans for the 
thorough modernization and re-equip¬ 


ment of all branches of the Army, R. I. 
Navy. Air Force and ordnance factories. 
Some 153.000 men have already been 
recruited for the Army, the aim being a 
properly trained, equipped and mechan¬ 
ized army of 500,000 men. 

On the naval side India is building to 
the capacity of available slips, and 
vessels of the R. I. Navy are serving 
as far afield as the Red Sea, the Gulf of 
Aden and the Persian Gulf. 

The Indian Air Force, the only armed 
unit of the Crown entirely officered by 
Indians, is aiming at the training of 
300 pilots and 2.000 mechanics a year. 

In spite of these developments there is 
a widespread feeling among Indians of 
all classes and parties that not enough is 
being done to make Indians self-suffi¬ 
cient in the matter of Defence. Fre¬ 
quent expression has been given to this 
feeling, both within the legislatures and 
without, and to the view that the war, 
terrible as it is, affords a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for India to be made independent 
in the matter of Defence, thus enabling 
her to be made free politically. 

The first Indian troops arrived in 
France on 27 December 1939, and many 
other units have since landed in Britain. 
Egypt, Palestine and Malaya. 

Both people and ITincesof India have 
generously subscribed to the War Funds. 

The war has given a tremendous im- 
petous to industrial development. Tanks 
and armoured cars are now being manu¬ 
factured in India, and an aircraft factory 
is being built at Bangalore. Large-scale 
production of ammunition, armaments 
and engineering stores is in progress. 
Huge consignments of jute sacks, textiles 
and coal have gone to the war areas. 

Archeology 

Interesting discoveries made at Har- 
appa, in the Punjab, reveal life as it 
was 5000 to 6000 years ago. Human 
remains indicate that all the principal 
racial strains of India were represented 
in the cultural centre of those days. 
The " Great Granary,” a remarkable 
and complex building measuring 169 ft. 
by 135 n. was an immense storehouse, 
where dues from citizens were collected 
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to serve them in times of need. And 
what is thought to have been "work¬ 
men's quarters" shows evidence of 
planning far ahead of any contemporary 
attempt. 

Cultural: 

The renaissance of India's cultural 
glory is becoming more and more domi¬ 
nant in the life of the people. The 
alien forces that have tended to obscure 
her inherent artistic genius are some¬ 
what lessening, and in India are to be 
found here and there centres of artistic 
influence which are reviving India's 
ancient sense of the Beautiful, in music, 
in dancing, in painting, in sculpture, in 
the fine crafts. The National Theatre 
idea is gaining ground. 

Shrimati Rukmini Devi, leader in this 
movement of cultural renaissance, tour¬ 
ed Northern India, carrying her glorious 
message of Beauty through the classi¬ 
cal dance of Bharata Natya, one of the 
purest forms of Indian art, an art that 
has been suffered to remain unsullied 
by any touch of foreign influence. 
Though this particular form of Bharata 
Natya is of the Tanjore School and is 
little known in the north, Rukmini 
Devi’s dance recitals were received with 
great enthusiasm, and intimate lecture 
classes were organized for a deeper 
study of the Art. 

Theosophy in India: Indian Theos- 
ophists individually and as a Section 
concentrated throughout the year upon 
preparation for the Golden Jubilee of 
the inauguration of the Indian Section 
and the Diamond Jubilee of the in¬ 
troduction of Theosophy in its modern 
garb into India. 

At the Adyar Convention of 1939-40 
it was decided that special propaganda 
be undertaken to revivify the work of 
the Lodges and Federations : 

A special publicity director was ap¬ 
pointed for India—Miss Anita Henkel. 
Three national lecturers were appoint¬ 
ed : Mr. Gokhale, General Secretary 
of the Indian Section; Mr. Rohit 
Mehta, Secretary of the World Federa¬ 
tion of Young Thcosophists . and Mr. 
N. Sri Ram. Much useful touring has 


been done by them during the year. 
Also, two Workers' Camps were held, 
one in May at Adyar and the other in 
October at Benares, each extending 
over a period of two weeks and attended 
by about 50 delegates, all earnest Theo- 
sophical workers from different parts of 
India. 

Northern India was very happy to 
welcome the President of The Theo- 
sophical Society at various important 
centres, wherein he presided over 
Federation and other gatherings and 
addressed the members, in addition to 
giving many public lectures on India 
and the War, Theosophy and The 
Theosophical Society, Theosophy and 
Education, and other topical subjects 
in November-December. Shrimati Ruk¬ 
mini Devi's presentation of Theoso¬ 
phy as Beauty, both in her dance 
and through lectures on Culture and 
Art, created a deep and vivid interest in 
Theosophy in every great city visited. 

AFRICA 

EGYPT 

When the Second World War broke 
out on 3 September 1939 Egypt's Pre¬ 
mier, Aly Pasha Maher, declared that 
the country was heart and soul with 
Britain in the struggle for justice and 
freedom: *' We stand for law and 
order . . . We struggled for years to 
obtain our independence, and to preserve 
this independence we are ready to make 
every sacrifice." 

The preparation of Egypt's defence 
measures had been steadily proceeding 
since July 1938. The possibility of Italy 
becoming a hostile belligerent was seri¬ 
ously envisaged and no relaxation of 
vigilance was allowed. Troops on the 
Libyan border were reinforced, and 
martial law was proclaimed on 1 Septem¬ 
ber 1939. 

After that. Egyptian troops were re¬ 
inforced by military forces from India, 
and from the Dominions, and on 12 
February 1940 Mr. Anthony Eden. 
British War Minister, welcomed at Suez 
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on behalf of Kin# George VI one of 
the largest armies to have crossed the 
seas as a single unit—the second 
Australian Imperial Force and the New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

In May 1940. with increasing tension, 
the Allied Fleet at Alexandria was re¬ 
inforced, troops took up emergency sta¬ 
tions, and Solium, and Sidi Harrani and 
Mesa Metruh were evacuated When 
Italy came into the war in June, diplo¬ 
matic relations with that country were 
also severed and on 23 July 1940 the 
Premier. Aly Pasha Maher, tendered the 
resignation of his Government. A 
Coalition Government (excluding, how¬ 
ever. the Wafdists) was formed by 
Hassan Pasha Sabry on 28 June. 

Although Alexandria and other Egyp¬ 
tian towns and harbours have suffered 
air raids and the Italian armies are ad¬ 
vancing under great difficulties through 
the Libyan Desert. Egypt has not so far 
suffered much war damage. The Em¬ 
pire Military Forces concentrated in 
North Africa are ready, however, to 
meet any emergency, and neither the 
Egyptian population nor the wandering 
Bedouin tribes have shown any signs 
of being intimidated by terror tactics 
of the enemy. 

In spite of the War, archeological 
research has continued and on 22 
February 1940 Professor Moutct of the 
Strasbourg University discovered intact 
at San-el-Hazar, site of the former 
Tanis, the tomb of I*susennes, last 
Pharaoh of the XXI Dynasty and father- 
in-law of King Solomon. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

War on Germany was declared on 
6 September 1939 under the leadership 
of General Smuts, after General Hcrtzog 
had tendered his resignation to the 
Governor-General, and the Union's aim 
** to assist in the destruction of a system 
which is seeking to impose on the world 
a domination of violence and force in 
international affairs " has been pushed 
forward ever more vigorously. 

In that same month the South African 
Mayors' National Fund was launched 
by the Mayor of Johannesburg for the 


raising of £\. 000,000 for the purchase of 
foodstuffs for the Allies and an Essential 
Services Protection Corps was estab¬ 
lished to relieve police and defence 
forces from guard duties. 

Many German, Austrian, Czech and 
other refugees applied for inclusion 
in the Foreign Legion organized in 
October 1939. 

A serious Nazi sabotage plot with the 
aim of fomenting a revolution was dis¬ 
covered by the Government in Novem¬ 
ber 1939, implicating the German lega¬ 
tion at Pretoria. 

In conformity with the Emergency 
Powers Act, General Smuts declared 
war on Italy on 11 June 1940 without 
consulting Parliament, and on 16 June 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Union Defence Forces. 

While General Smuts was elected 
chairman of the United South African 
National Party, standing staunchly 
against Nazi influence. General Hertzog 
accepted the leadership of the newly 
constituted Afrikanerdom, including the 
Nationalist Party under Dr. Malan, 
which on 27 January 1940 issued a joint 
statement declaring that ** the republi¬ 
can form of Government, separated 
from the British Crown" was best 
suited to the South African nation. 

A peace motion introduced into the 
South African House of Assembly by 
General Hertzog on 24 January 1940 
and an amendment on the same lines in 
the Senate by Senator A. P. J. Fourie 
on 2 February were both rejected by 
81 to 59 votes. 

In June 1940 General Hertzog, in a 
letter to General Smuts, again demanded 
that South Airica should " immediately 
take all the necessary measures to with¬ 
draw from the war.” 

Nevertheless the war has been sup¬ 
ported. The South African Forces 
which have arrived in Kenya arc the 
largest and best equipped troops ever 
dispatched from the Union. Recruiting 
was greatly stimulated by the overrun¬ 
ning of the Netherlands and by the 
entry of Italy into the war. The South 
African Air Force serving in East 
Africa lias been continuously operating 
and has inflicted much damage on 
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Italian bases While not participating 
in the Empire Air Training Scheme, 
the whole pre-war civil air organization 
has been harnessed for war effort, and 
advanced military air training is given 
at Pretoria, Johannesburg, Kimberley 
and Bloemfontein. 

The iron and steel industries have 
been greatly expanded to ensure a larger 
output, factories are working for the 
making of ammunition and military 
vehicles of all kinds, and textile facto¬ 
ries , hitherto unknown in the Union, 
have been set up to manufacture cloth. 

Of the European population some 
60 % are Afrikaans-speaking, some 40 % 
English-speaking, but the majority of 
both sections are anxious to merge into 
a true bilimtual South Africa. 

The difference of outlook on the racial 
question is one of the greatest barriers 
in the way of national unity, and while 
Republicanism is not an immediate 
issue, yet General Hertzog beads a 
policy that is chiefly anti-British, anti- 
Semitic, and anti-Native. 

General Smuts, on the contrary, is 
keenly feeling the responsibility of the 
large primitive native population of the 
Union and declared on 20 March last : 
" The native can no longer be regarded 
merely as an aid to production. . . . Can 
we not visualize some scheme ... to 
turn Africa into more of a co-operative 
whole ? " This long-visioned statesman 
is making continuous efforts to break 
down racial prejudice and unify the 
people of the Union. 

Theosophy in 8outh Africa : The 
32nd Annual Convention held at Easter 
on the premises of the Johannesburg 
Lodge was a happy success with record 
attendances. Dr. Arundalc's message to 
Convention was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

A highlight of Convention was the 
first performance in South Africa of the 
Ritual of the Mystic Star. 

Miss Codd was re-elected General 
Secretary. 

The general work of the Section is 
going on very well. The Link lias been 
placed upon a surer financial foundation. 
Johannesburg Lodge has just passed its 
century mark in membership. 


In Capetown the advertisement col¬ 
umns of two daily papers have been 
used to make known the existence of 
pamphlets that could be obtained on 
application at the Theosophical Lodge 
room. These brought an amazing num¬ 
ber of inquiries from many parts of the 
Union. 

Racialism having once more entered 
actively into Afnkaan politics, Theos¬ 
ophy, with its gospel of universal Broth¬ 
erhood, is more than ever needed to 
break down barriers and bring the races 
together in mutual understanding. 

RUSSIA 

UNION OF SOCIALIST 
SOVIET REPUBLICS 

Russia has considerably extended her 
borders, acquiring (1) the half of Poland, 
(2) the Karelian Isthmus as well as other 
concessions from Finland, (3) Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, (4) Bessarabia and 
Bukovina from Romania. 

Entering Poland at 4 a.m. on 17 Sep¬ 
tember 1939, M. Molotov, Foreign 
Commissar, broadcast the statement 
tliati n view of the fact that " the Polish 
State and its Government has virtually 
ceased to exist," the Red Army was 
now taking under its protection the 
lives and property of the populations of 
the Ukraine and Western White Russia. 
On September 18 a joint Russo-German 
communique published in Moscow stated 
that " the task of these troops is to 
assist the population of Poland in re¬ 
constructing the conditions of their 
State existence." 

M. Molotov, in his speech to the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R.. on 
1 October 1939 said : " We were con¬ 
fronted with urgent problems concern¬ 
ing the security of our State . . ; the 

Polish population " welcomed our troops 
as liberators from the yoke of the gentry, 
the yoke of the Polish landlord . . . 
with indescribable enthusiasm." 

Within a few hours Sovietization had 
begun; Soviet teachers who had come 
with the Army had taken over the 
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schools and were teaching in the Uk- 
rainian language, essential services were 
conducted by Soviet officials, and estates 
and herds were being divided so that 
every peasant received his plot of land 
and a cow. 

In October Pacts for Mutual Military 
Assistance were signed with the three 
Baltic States, and Vilna city and dis¬ 
trict was returned to Lithuania. On 7 
November 1939, the 22nd anniversary 
of the Revolution. M. Molotov stated: 

The annexation of Eastern Poland 
has been one of the greatest successes 
of the Soviet Union's foreign policy." 

In the meantime, as a result of the 
proposal on 31 October to Finland " to 
move the Soviet-Finnish border on the 
Isthmus of Karelia several doxen kilo¬ 
metres further to the North of Len¬ 
ingrad," in exchange for various con¬ 
cessions, protracted negotiations took 

J lacc between the two countries. A 
rontier incident on 27 November pre¬ 
cipitated a crisis and on 29 November 
M. Molotov announced the rupture of 
diplomatic relations : "The hostile policy 
of the present Finnish Government 
compels us to take immediate steps to 
safeguard the external security of our 
State." 

The first bombs fell on Helsinki and 
the Karelian Isthmus on 30 November. 
On 1 December a " Finnish People's 
Government," set up at Terijoki under 
the leadership of a Communist for a 
long time resident in Russia, was recog¬ 
nised by the Soviet Government, which 
rejected an appeal by the League of Na¬ 
tions to cease hostilities with the reply 
that " the Soviet Government are not at 
war with Finland and do not threaten 
it" ; they had a " I’act with the Peo¬ 
ple's Democratic Republic of I-'inland " 
which had " appealed for military assist¬ 
ance to liquidate the war danger created 
by the former Finnish Government." 
The National Cabinet of Finland, how¬ 
ever. carried on the war. and heavy fight¬ 
ing under zero conditions caused many 
casualties. 

By the end of December Russia had 
over 300,000 troops in the field, but it 
was not till 12 March that a Peace 


Treaty was announced in Moscow em¬ 
bodying much more far-reaching peace 
terms than had been offered in October. 
The whole Karelian Isthmus and con¬ 
siderable areas in the North fell to 
Russia as well as important bases com¬ 
manding the Gulf of Finland, and on 
29 March 1940 M. Molotov stated: 
" The Red Army has converted the war 
into a glorious victory. . . . The Soviet 
had the power to occupy the whole of 
Finland, but we did not use this power 
. . . but confined ourselves to the mini¬ 
mum. . . . Hostilities with Finland have 
only aimed at guaranteeing the security 
of Leningrad and the North-West front¬ 
iers." 


A further alignment with the Soviet 
System brought the Baltic countries, 
by the unanimous vote of their National 
Assemblies, into the U.S.S.R. on 21 
July 1940. 

Russia’s second Navy Day was cele¬ 
brated at all naval bases, including the 
newly acquired Baltic bases, on 17 July 
1940. At Moscow Admiral Kutzetnov 
proudly declared that the Soviet Navy, 
hitherto confined to the Finnish Gulf, 
had now the possibility of using the ex¬ 
panses of the Baltic Sea and being 
master in its waters, while Rear-Admiral 
Trainis predicted at Libau that the Red 
Navy would be the greatest naval power 
in the world by 1943. 


The strain of war—the war with Fin¬ 
land and the World War—led to the 
proposals announced by the Soviet on 26 
June for altering the six-day week into 
a seven-day week and the six-hour day 
into a seven- and eight-hour day. 


Cultural: 

Much cultural work is being pushed 
forward in the Soviet. For example : 
the northern rim of cultivation is being 
steadily advanced in order to provide a 
local food supply for the new industrial 
centres and seaports which will arise in 
the Far North under the Third Five- 
Year Flan. Fodder, grain and vegeta¬ 
bles made to grow within the Arctic 
Circle were exhibited for the first time 
at the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition 
held in Moscow on 1 August 1939. where, 
dominated by an 80-foot stainless steel 
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statue of Stalin, were represented in mi¬ 
crocosm all the impressive results of the 
social and industrial revolution in the 
Soviet countryside. 

The Soviet looks upon the care of the 
child as one of its most important tasks. 
Education is secured for all by elemen¬ 
tary. secondary and college schools, 
while recreation is assured to every child 
and young person by placing at their 
disposal parks, gardens and summer- 
camps. Whereas 80 per cent of the 
population was illiterate before 1917. a 
tenfold increase in the number of books 
and newspapers published has taken 
place since then. 

Education and politics are not di¬ 
vorced, and every book and paper pub¬ 
lished must reflect that ideological ver¬ 
sion of life favoured by Moscow. Rus¬ 
sians have an intense appreciation for 
education, knowledge, music and all the 
finest creative treasures of mankind. 
"Parks of Culture and Rest " are laid 
out in scores of cities, where " Green 
Theatres” seat 25.000 at a time, where 

□ tular science is taught in great lecture 
Is, and exhibitions of amateur art take 
place. Folk art flourishes. 

Towards the solving of the world 
Jewish question, the Soviet has or¬ 
ganized a Jewish National State, about 
the size of Eire, in Biro-Bidjan, 100 
miles north of Manchukuo. Since 19J4, 
thousands of refugees from all over Eu¬ 
rope have gone to live there under 
their own Government, with Jewish 
officials, full control over internal affairs, 
the Yiddish language, and complete re¬ 
ligious toleration, though no religion is 
allowed to be taught in the schools. 
With over 100 collective farms estab¬ 
lished and many flourishing industries 
and plants, it is hoped to make the 
country an important industrial export¬ 
ing centre. Two representatives have 
their seat in the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Nationalities. 

Theosophy in Russia : Theosophy 
is banned in the Soviet, but devoted 
Russian workers outside Russia are 
steadily carrying on the work in what¬ 
ever country they may be residing. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
TURKEY 

Although Turkey has not so far be¬ 
come involved in the Great War raging 
in Europe and Asia, she has not been 
spared her own share of major dis¬ 
asters. Large areas of her territory were 
wrecked on 27 December 1939 in one 
of the severest earthquakes of recent 
years. Scores of villages and twelve 
provincial towns were destroyed, while 
at Erzinjan, the centre of the shocks, 
over 80 percent of the people perished. 
Floods and torrential rams added to the 
havoc on 31 December, being especially 
serious in Western Anatolia, so that over 
2,000,000 people were rendered home¬ 
less. Some 33,000 people were killed, 
and 10.000 injured. In a temperature 
of 23* below zero many died as a result 
of exposure. Special emergency powers 
passed by the Kamutay imposed obli¬ 
gatory service on all men and women 
between 18 and 60 years and the whole 
nation was mobilized for relief work. 

Turkey's Foreign Policy has been 
dominated by the Anglo-French-Turkish 
Treaty signed at Ankara on 19 October 
1939. As President IndnQ said in his 
speech opening the first session of the 
Kamutay on 1 November : " . . . The 
Turks are devoted to their friends and 
faithful to their engagements. These 
characteristics have been the basis of 
our policy." 

Prolonged talks between a Turkish 
Military Mission and the British and 
French Military Staffs in the summer of 

1939 ended, as General Orbay, Head 
of the Mission, stated. " in a complete 
understanding, satisfactory to all parties 
concerned." 

The year of war has but strengthened 
the bonds of friendship and understand¬ 
ing between the people of Turkey and 
Britain, and economic and financial 
agreements signed in Paris 8 January 

1940 still further facilitate mutual inter¬ 
course. 

European conditions had repercus¬ 
sions in internal measures with the pass¬ 
ing of the Economic Emergency Law 
on 19 March 1940. ensuring Turkey's 
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preparedness in all eventualities, extend 
in*; the working-day in factories and 
mines from 9 to 12 hours, cancelling all 
provisions of the Labour Law on age, 
sex, and working hours. 

Turkey is Largely an agricultural 
country, exporting over 100.000 tons 
of wheat yearly and famed for its dis¬ 
tillation of attar of roses, I*rogressive 
industrialization and commercialization 
is the keynote of its internal develop¬ 
ment. The turnover of co-operative 
societies has very greatly increased, 
foreign trade policy is in the hands of 
the most modern leadership, and the 
second Five Year Plan stresses improve¬ 
ments in all departments of agriculture, 
mining, engineering, electrification and 
industry in general. 

Rich oil deposits discovered in East¬ 
ern Anatolia at 3000 ft. in April 1940 
are estimated to be sufficient for all na¬ 
tional needs. 

In the present threatening conditions 
in the Balkans, Turkey stands steady and 
unshaken in her loyalty to the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty and to the principles of 
liberty and righteousness. 

GREECE 

European conditions forced Greece 
to continue her defence measures in 
unprecedented degree. The Metaxas 
Line is now considered strong and 
efficient with 3000 permanent field works, 
and the military forces have been great¬ 
ly increased. Strengthened by the British 
guarantee of her continued independ¬ 
ence, Greece has presented a firm front 
against the pressure of other Powers, 
especially Italy, which under pretext of 
Albanian border troubles, and wishing 
to prevent Greek naval bases from being 
used by the British Navy, concentrated 
masses of troops on the frontiers. 

Greece remained neutral in the first 
year of this Second World War. 

The ruthless sinking of many Greek 
ships was but a prelude to Axis aggress¬ 
ion ; Italy took an Albanian frontier 
incident as an excuse for invasion, but 
with determined courage Greece stood 
up to the aggressor and within three 
weeks of attack no Italian invader re- 
2 


mained on Greek soil except as prisoners 
of war. Greece instead, to the admira¬ 
tion of the world, took the offensive into 
Albania, capturing Koritza and other 
mountain strongholds and driving the 
Italians into retreat. 

An Anglo-Greek economic and finan¬ 
cial agreement was signed on 27 January 
1940 with mutually beneficial arrange¬ 
ments. On 6 July a Greco-German 
economic agreement was similarly signed 
in Athens, applying to all German 
occupied territories as well as the 
Reich. All export and import quotas 
were increased and Germany was given 
more favourable rates of exchange. 

General Metaxas, life-dictator, has 
stimulated industrial production by 
78.44% since the inception of his regime. 
Crime has been reduced by 57%. Ex¬ 
tensive land reclamation schemes in 
Macedonia, completed in 1938, are now 
humming with afforestation, the erection 
of model farms and irrigation works. 

The establishment of a prosperous 
modern Greece has been a proud 
achievement. Mount Olympus, mythi¬ 
cal home of the ancient gods, standing 
10.000 ft. high in a National Park, a 
veritable paradise of beauty, still sheds 
its blessing on the Nation, while the 
memory of Regas, poet and scholar, and 
Greek prophet of democracy to the 
Balkans, whose statue stands in front 
of the University of Athens, still inspires 
the people with his songs of " Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity," which are 
everywhere sung with enthusiasm. 

Theosophy m Greece: I»ropaganda 
goes on uninterruptedly, and members 
are doing their share in preserving inter¬ 
national harmony. 

BULGARIA 

The great event of the Bulgarian year 
was the return on 22 August 1940 of the 
Southern Dobrudja, its Romanian sub¬ 
jects being repatriated to other parts of 
Romania. Bulgaria declared for and has 
persisted in a " peaceful policy " and 
neutrality since the beginning of the 
war. Twice the Kiosseivanoff Cabinet 
handed in its resignation. On 19 
October 1939 a new Cabinet was formed 
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under the same Premier, but after a 
Government victory in the General Elec¬ 
tions in January 1940 Professor Bogdan 
Filoff was charged with the making of 
a new Ministry, and this has maintained 
more friendly relations with Turkey, 
and continued to work for neutrality 
and Balkan peace. 

In November 1939 it was decided to 
establish a British Institute at Sofia as 
a centre of British cultural activity. 

Relations with Germany remained 
close and cordial. A visit to Herr 
Hitler, at Berchtesgaden, on 28 July 
1940, by the Premier and his Foreign 
Minister. M. Popoff, was reported to 
have been ** very satisfactory." 

In fact German influence ia steadily 
gaining ground. German war material 
continues to arrive in abundance. Ger¬ 
man Army instructors are strongly in¬ 
fluencing the Army. At the opening of 
the German Institute at Sofia in October 
1940 the German Minister of Education 
promised Bulgaria a share in the New 
Europe, pointedly referring to Yugoslav* 
Macedonia as the traditional home and 
to St. Clement as the founder of Bul¬ 
garian culture. 

King Boris in his desire for neutrality 
pardoned several leaders with well- 
known pro-Russian and pro-Yugoslav 
enthusiasms 

A three-year Trade Agreement signed 
in Moscow on 5 January 1940 provided 
for a considerable extension of export 
trade with the Soviet. 

Theosophy in Bulgaria: Owing 
to the difficulty of international com* 
municalions, no news of the Section is 
available for the current year. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

The spirit of national consciousness 
has never been stronger in Yugoslavia. 
The grant of autonomy to the Croats 
has been well justified. The initiative 
taken by the Croats to help the Serb 
victims of the Italian air attack on 
Monastir is quoted as an example of the 
new spirit. By the agreement between 
Serbs and Croats of April 1039 all 
Croats are joined together in one Croat¬ 
ian " Banovma ” under a Croatian 


" Ban." In the new Cabinet formed 
on 27 August 1939 Dr. Matchek, Presi¬ 
dent of the Croat Party, became the 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Royal Decrees giving effect to the 
Serbo-Croat understanding were signed 
on 7 September 1939. Many Croat leaders 
undergoing life sentences were released. 
On the first visit of the Regent to Croa* 
tia a law was passed creating a Croat 
Diet at Zagreb on 14 January 1940. 

In February 1940 two new political 
parties were created : the Left Wing of 
the Peasant Party on February 27 as¬ 
sumed independence in the Opposition, 
with Serb-Croat entente and Yugoslav 
neutrality as its two chief aims, and the 
following day the Serb Radical Party, 
under the former Premier. M. Stoyaino- 
vitch. came into being. 

The great interest shown throughout 
Yugoslavia in British culture and litera¬ 
ture was focussed in the First English 
Summer School very successfully organ¬ 
ized by the British Council at Mari- 
borg in August 1939. In the following 
November it was decided to found a 
British Institute at Belgrade as a centre 
for British cultural and general propa¬ 
ganda. 

The Council of the Balkan Entente 
(Yugoslavia, Romania, Turkey. Greece) 
has done all in its power to strengthen 
peace in the Balkans Meeting in Bel¬ 
grade on 3 and 4 February 1940 the 
Council unanimously agreed to prolong 
the Balkan Pact for another seven 
years from 9 February 1941. A further 
Conference with the view of improving 
mutual economic co-operation concluded 
at Belgrade on 8 June 1940, but with the 
occupation of Romania this country has 
dropped out of the Entente. 

Official relations with the Soviet, 
broken off by Yugoslavia after the 
Russian Revolution, were resumed on 
24 June 1940, when new agreements 
on trade, navigation and commercial 
representation in Moscow were signed. 

Lovers of art and a nation of singers 
with a very wide repertoire, ranging 
from Slovene folksongs to Muslim 
chants and Russian melodics, Yugoslav¬ 
ians greatly appreciate the open air 
theatre opened in Belgrade in August 
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1940 on an ideal site by the ramparts of 
an old fortress. Huge audiences are 
attending. 

Yugoslavia is fervently striving to 
preserve the strict neutrality in Eu¬ 
ropean affairs which she proclaimed on 
3 September 1939. 

Theosophy in Yugoslavia : ** En¬ 
thusiasm, goodwill and friendliness have 
been marked characteristics of our 
work," writes the General Secretary. 

Study groups and meetings have been 
well attended. Two new Lodges have 
been opened. 

The Annual Convention held on 30 
September and 1 October 1939 further 
strengthened the bonds of friendship 
and membership. 

ROMANIA 

Having proclaimed her neutrality 
in the war on 5 September 1939, Ro¬ 
mania had a foretaste of war when the 
first Polish refugees, soon to swell into 
tens of thousands, arrived on 13 Septem¬ 
ber 1939. Since then her fate has been 
stormy and disastrous. The compulsory 
cession of large tracts of territory has 
reduced her almost to her 1912 frontiers; 
her Sovereign, King Carol, abdicated 
on 6 September 1940 in favour of the 
Crown l’rince Michael and Hcd to 
Switzerland, and the country is now 
under the complete domination of Ger¬ 
many. 

The outlawed Iron Guard Movement 
was responsible for the murder of the 
Prime Minister, M. Calinescu, near 
Bucharest on 21 September 1939. Two 
short-lived Governments ruled the 
country until M. Tatarescu formed a 
new Cabinet on 23 November. Pears 
of a Russian expansion were temporarily 
allayed by the assurance of Russian 
respect for Romanian neutrality on 8 
December, and on the occasion of King 
Carol's visit to Bessarabia in January 
1940 he emphasized the determination 
to defend the province against all ag¬ 
gression : . . . " This is and will be 
eternally Romanian soil." 

In March and April 1940 all Iron 
Guard members imprisoned in Septem¬ 
ber were released, and many offered 


their loyalty to King Carol. M. Gafencu, 
Foreign Minister, declared the future 
policy of Romania to be " Peace, order, 
security," with no intention that her 
riches should serve the warlike aims of 
anyone and a strict adherence to an 
impartial, independent attitude. 

In the meantime defence measures 
were rapidly pushed forward, and on 12 
January 1940 the 300-mile " Carol's 
Dyke " was completed, a huge moat, 
40 ft. wide and deep, linked up for in¬ 
undation with rivers and lakes. On 20 
February the export of high grade petrol 
for aeroplanes was prohibited ; in April 
all propagandist literature referring to 
the war was banned, and on 30 May 
the Government assumed far-reaching 
powers for complete economic mobili¬ 
zation. 

A decree on 21 June replaced the Na¬ 
tional Renaissance Front by a new Na¬ 
tional I*arty under King Carol " for the 
strengthening and progress of society," 
for which all adults except Jews were 
eligible. 

Then the first territorial disaster over¬ 
look Romania. On 26 June 1940 the 
Soviet presented an ultimatum demand¬ 
ing the cession of Bessarabia and North¬ 
ern Dukovina. Incapable of opposition 
to so powerful a neighbour, Romania 
unconditionally accepted the Russian 
terms and by 2 J uly the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion was completed, though not without 
some serious clashes, some of which oc¬ 
curred also on the Hungarian frontier. 

The Anglo-French Guarantee was 
repudiated by M. Tatarescu, who an¬ 
nounced that in future Romanian policy 
would be aligned with the " new orienta¬ 
tion in Europe '' in order not to spread 
the war, and 3 July was announced as a 
Day of Mourning. On 4 J uly the Tata- 
rescu Ministry resigned, and was re¬ 
placed by that of M. Gigurtu, a leading 
industrialist, strongly pro-German, and 
a personal friend of Field-Marshal 
Goering. The announcement that " the 
directing of Romanian foreign policy 
within the framework of the Axis is an 
accomplished fact'' was followed by 
many anti-Semitic measures, and with¬ 
drawal from the League of Nations. 
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In July M Gigurtu went to see Herr 
Hitler in Berchtesgaden and Signor 
Mussolini in Home, and on July 31 the 
Foreign Minister, M. Manodescu, declar¬ 
ed that it had been made " manifestly 
clear " that " the Axis Powers have no 
other intention than that of becoming 
our best clients and our preferred sup¬ 
pliers. M 

In August Bulgaria put forward claims 
to the Southern Dobrudja, and Hungary 
demanded the return of Transylvania. 
Negotiations with both nations were 
opened, and though the Southern Do¬ 
brudja was finally ceded to Bulgaria, 
talks with Hungary, whose claims were 
described as " enormous, inconceivable, 
ridiculous," were broken off on 24 
August. 

As a result representatives were sum¬ 
moned to Vienna by the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters of Germany and Italy, and on 30 
August an agreement was signed under 
strong Axis pressure " finally fixing the 
new frontier between Hungary and 
Romania" and ceding 43,000 square 
miles of Transylvania to Hungary to¬ 
gether with some 2.300.000 inhabitants, 
of whom only 1.000,000 are Hungarian. 
Industrially and economically the loss is 
also heavy, as many gold and mica 
mines and a very large wheat-growing 
area lie within the ceded territory. In 
return Romania was given an Axis 
" guarantee of territorial integrity.” 

A strong spirit of resistance developed 
against the " Vienna betrayal," as the 
Government had been led to expect 
nothing but benefits from its alignment 
with the Axis Powers. 

A crisis was precipitated; a new 
Government was formed by General 
Antonescu, who was vested by the King 
with virtual dictator powers as " leader 
of the State," thereby suspending the 
1938 Constitution and dissolving I*arlia- 
ment. On the next day. 6 September 
1940, King Carol abdicated, asking for 
the people's loyalty to his son. 

General Antonescu‘s first act was to 
announce his intention of strengthening 
relations with the Axis. From then on 
Germany has more and more dominated 
Romania and over 20,000 of her men 
have occupied Romanian territory. 


British and foreign oil interests have 
been expelled and foreign shipping on 
the Danube seized. 

The last winter was one of exceptional 
hardships. Extensive floods occurred, 
which the women were left to fight 
alone, the men all being called up in 
Army service. The winter of 1940 prom¬ 
ises to be worse, as in the few weeks 
of occupation the country was being 
depleted of supplies and foodstuffs, 
which were being sent to Germany. 

Theoaophy in Romania : There is 
little news from Bucharest. The work 
of The Society is disturbed by the polit¬ 
ical conditions, and members must per¬ 
force live their Theosophy individually. 

CLARION CALLS OF THE 
GREAT 

The Great Ones speak to the Nations 
the word of Universal Brotherhood. 

AMERICA S NOBLEST SPEAK TO 
AMERICA AND TO THE WORLD 

INDIA'S NOBLEST SPEAK TO 
INDIA AND TO THE WORLD. 

NOBLE THEOSOPHISTS SPEAK 
TO THEOSOPHISTS AND TO THE 
WORLD. 

Booklet Series 

T.P.H. or ” Conscience " Office, 
Adyar, Madras, India. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
HUNGARY 

Hungary's feeling of outrage at the 
partitions of her territory effected by the 
Treaties of Versailles and Trianon has 
brought her closely within the Axis 
orbit. During the Czechoslovakian 
partition, certain frontier territories 
came back to Hungary. On 30 August 
1940. with the help of the Axis Powers 
at Vienna, some 43,000 square miles of 
Transylvanian territory was restored to 
Hungary, together with its 2.300,000 
population The 1.000,000 Hungarians 
were warmly welcomed back to their 
Motherland. 

When the war broke out in September 
1939 the cordial friendship of Hungary 
for both Germany and Poland, prompt¬ 
ed her Foreign Minister, Count Cs&ky, 
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to announce on 15 September that Hun¬ 
gary did not need to declare her neutral¬ 
ity because the fighting by the neigh¬ 
bouring countries did not endanger her. 

In October 1939 general labour service 
was introduced (or all men and women 
between 14 and 70 years of age. 

At the beginning of 1940 was celebrat¬ 
ed the 20th anniversary of Admiral 
Horthy's rule as Regent. At first only 
loved by the National Army which he 
created, he has now become a most 
popular ruler, a king in all but name, 
resurrecting at the two garden parties 
which lie gives each year the royal splen¬ 
dour of early twentieth century Europe. 

The Jewish problem and the land 
question dominate domestic politics. 
Count Tcleki. named as a possible suc¬ 
cessor to the Regency, and a most en¬ 
lightened aristocrat, is for the breaking- 
up of some of the huge feudal estates to 
give land to the peasants ; he lias also 
moderated the stringency of many anti- 
Jewish laws as first proposed. 

Foreign policy is largely dictated by 
trade interests. The bulk of these are 
in the hands of Germany, which already 
owes Hungary huge debts for wheat and 
agricultural produce. 

A proud, ardent, large-hearted people 
are the Hungarians. Art is one of their 
dominant characteristics. It is inherent 
in all classes, illiterate as well as cultur¬ 
ed. and evident in the peasant home¬ 
stead as in the Coronation Church at 
Budapest and in the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. I’osscssing a vivid imagination 
and a supreme colour sense, they 
strongly incline to ceremonial. Hun¬ 
garian music is know n throughout the 
world for its variety and richness ; many 
songs date back a thousand years and 
the Asiatic origin of the Hungarians still 
survives in a scale which is now used 
only in remote and hidden country dis¬ 
tricts. has only five notes, and is identi¬ 
cal with the old Chinese scale. 

Theosophy in Hungary: A splen¬ 
did group of Theosophists of many 
years' standing are still working quietly 
and uninterruptedly. 


AUSTRIA 

Austria has externally been entirely 
absorbed as a province of the German 
Reich. But the glorious flame of culture 
which for centuries has made of Vienna 
a capital of beauty in Middle Europe 
will burn again. 

Theosophy in Austria is tempo¬ 
rarily in eclipse, without any apparent 
organization. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dr. Benesh. Head of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Government in London, on 29 
March 1940 summed up thus tho results 
of German occupation in Czechoslova¬ 
kia : "A year of German occupation 
has shown it to be absolutely impossible 
for the 'Germans to crush tho Czech 
people, to conciliate them, win their 
sympathy or to persuade them ... to 
accept German collaboration and admit 
German domination. All classes of 
people seek every day new ways to ex¬ 
press their resistance ..." 

The Czechoslovak National Com¬ 
mittee (formed in Paris on 17 November 
1939) declared that President Hacha's 
agreement with Germany was juridi¬ 
cally null and void. The recognition 
by Britain, in July 1940. of a Provisional 
Government formed by Dr. Benesh was 
of great moral and political inspiration 
to the Czech nation, and this Govern¬ 
ment is being actively supported by 
1,500,000 Czechs in America and else¬ 
where. 

Dr. Tiso. who on 28 August 1939 
placed Slovakia under German protec¬ 
tion, assumed the formal Presidency of 
Slovakia on 28 October 1939. At the end 
of the Polish campaign he declared that 
the friendship between Slovakia and 
Germany had been " sealed with blood." 
Territories annexed by Poland in 1920, 
1924. and 1938 were returned to Slovakia 
by Herr Hitler in October 1939. 

The Slovak Consul in London, M. 
Milan Harmine, however, protested to 
the British Foreign Office against the 
Nazi occupation of his country (and was 
removed from his post in consequence); 
he said: " The w hole of Slovakia 
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is occupied by Nazi armed forces. The 
voice of the Slovak people has been 
temporarily silenced by ruthless abroga¬ 
tion of all treaties and agreements." 

Since the occupation the country has 
been systematically plundered and strip¬ 
ped of everything of value. The mills 
stand unheated and unused from lack 
of fuel, yet 90 per cent of the timber 
production is being sent to Germany. 

Following demonstrations on 28 Octo¬ 
ber 1939. Czechoslovak Independence 
Day. thousands of students were ar¬ 
rested in l’rague and other towns; 
Universities and High schools were 
closed, martial law proclaimed and 
hundreds of young men shot in brutal 
circumstances. 25,000 social institu¬ 
tions, dramatic societies and lecture clubs 
were dissolved. 

The Czech nation is suffering tragi¬ 
cally under the " protection " of the 
Nazis. The Germans suppress the na¬ 
tive folklore and picturesque customs. 
Many thousands have been deported to 
Germany as conscripted labourers. Yet. 
though disarmed, the Czechs are not de¬ 
moralized. The entire Czech nation is 
" in open fight with German Nazism " 
and the struggle will not end till free¬ 
dom is regained. Reorganized Czech 
forces in Britain are fighting heroically 
beside their British Allies in the Battle 
for Britain, as part of the general battle 
for Righteousness. 

Dr. Benesh in l*aris on 1 January 
1940 proclaimed that " the new organi¬ 
zation of our State will be decided by 
the majority of the populations, accord¬ 
ing to democratic regime and fraternal 
agreement, inspired by the principle of 
equality of rights and duties '* 

Theosophy in Czechoslovakia: 
As is the State, so is Theosophy, await¬ 
ing the resurrection. 

POLAND 

When Germany invaded Poland on 
1 September 1939 Herr Hitler gave the 
order " not only to fight with the Poles 
but to exterminate as great a part of the 
population as possible." From that 
day forward the history of Poland has 
been a history of indescribable tragedy 


combined with such heroism as the 
world has rarely seen. In an official 
protest handed in by the Polish Ambas¬ 
sador in London on 2 December 1939 he 
declared that " the soil of Poland under 
German domination has become the 
soil of martyrdom." 

A German-Soviet Treaty, finally par¬ 
titioning Poland between these two 
countries, was signed in Moscow on 28 
September 1939. 

In danger of being completely cut off 
by German and Russian encircling 
troops. President Moscicki and his 
Government passed into Romania on 
17 September 1939, after issuing a 
proclamation: . Poland, allied to 

France and Britain, is battling for the 
rule of law against lawlessness, for faith 
and civilization against soulless bar¬ 
barism. against the reign of evil in the 
world. . . Citizens. . . on every one of 
you today rests the duty of guarding the 
honour of the Nation, no matter what 
may befall you." 

In that desperate national emergency 
the deathless hero, Stefan Starzynski, 
Mayor of Warsaw, " Stefan the Stub¬ 
born." as the people called him, gave 
answer: "We shall fight on under 
the sign of the Cross. We know that 
our sacrifice will not be vain We know 
that our blood will weigh in the scale of 
victory over shameless violence. We 
salute you. where you are. Long live 
Pbland 1" 

The capture of Warsaw was effected 
only when there was nothing left of the 
city but a smouldering heap of ruins, with 
16,000 wounded soldiers, and 238,000 
civilians killed or dead from hardship. 
The battle was immediately taken up 
again by the reconstituted Army in 
France. On September 30 General 
Sikorski broadcast: "... The Polish 
Army on French soil under my com¬ 
mand will take over from the hands of 
the bleeding nation the fight for the 
greatness of our mother country. In 
ffifilment of the historic part which has 
fallen to it, it will defend with unend¬ 
ing devotion our faith, our honour, our 
liberty and right to independent existence 
as a State." 
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On 30 September President Moscicki 
resigned, and M. V lady slaw Raczkie- 
wicz became President of tbe Polish 
Government in Exile in Prance, which 
in November took up residency at 
Angers where the cbkteau was decreed 
to be Polish territory. A Polish Na¬ 
tional Council representing all political 
parties was created there in the absence 
of a regularly constituted Seym. 

Having to flee a second time before 
the advancing enemy. President Racz- 
kicwicz and his Ministers on 21 June 
1^40 arrived safely in England, from 
where General Sikorski broadcast that 
the greater part of the Polish armies in 
France had reached Britain: " Our 
land and air forces have been saved. 
We still have many soldiers. We shall 
continue to fight with an iron will until 
victory is won.” 

After almost incredible adventures the 
two Polish submarines ” Orzel” and 
** Welk " which escaped from the Baltic 
Sea, reached Britain, where they im¬ 
mediately asked to be refitted in order 
to put out to sea again. Three Polish 
destroyers are similarly serving with the 
British Navy. In the Battle for Britain 
the Polish Air Squadron has notably dis¬ 
tinguished itself and won universal ad¬ 
miration by its heroic behaviour. 

In Poland itself Dr. Franck was ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General in the Ger¬ 
man occupied half. At Zamek, Cracow, 
where the great Pilsudski lies buried. 
Dr. Frapck said: ”... all whoop- 
pose our creative work are doomed to 
perish, but those who help may live 
quietly and work.” This has meant 
that some 200,000 persons have been 
expelled from Poznan and Gdynia, of 
whom over 3,000 have been executed; 
0,000 men and women were shot in 
Bydgoszcz, 18,000 Polish leaders have 
been put to death ; 300,000 prisoners 
and workers have been sent to Germany 
for farm labour . two years' forced la¬ 
bour lias been ordered for all Jews, male 
and female, between 14 and 60 years of 
age. No sort of opposition is possible 
to the most inhuman outrages, as a 
system of collective security dooms a 
whole district to annihilation as penalty 
lor an ironic smile or even the slightest 


protest. South of Lublin a Jewish 
reservation luu> been established to which 
some 43,000 people have been sent to 
drain swamps and make roads by forced 
labour under the Black Guards. 

University professors and students 
have been executed wholesale after most 
inhuman treatment. Professor Adam 
Krzyzanowski, most influential econo¬ 
mist of his generation, and Professor 
Bronislaw Dembinski, one of Europe's 
leading historians, have both died at the 
hands of the Gestapo, after much mal¬ 
treatment. 

In Russian Poland landlords, priests 
and officers have been executed and the 
peasants encouraged to seize their es¬ 
tates. Over 23,000 agitator* came with 
the Red Army for special propaganda 
purposes and anti-religious talks. Over 
100,000 Poles and Jews were transported 
to Russia and Siberia. 

But history has shown that Poland is 
easier to conquer than to hold. Few 
nationalities are so distinctive as the 
Poles, . none more lion-hearted, more 
contemptuous of the comforts of life or 
imbued with more charm, wit. or gaiety. 
They arc natural fighters, and both 
nobles and peasants are intensely patri¬ 
otic. with an indomitable pride and a 
tonale nature. Poland's heroism 
cost her almost everything but her 
soul, and history has abundantly pro¬ 
claimed that to be inextinguishable. 
That great and dedicated Polish patriot, 
Ignace Jan I*adercwski, who, at HO years 
of age. joined his Government at Angers, 
has truly said : . Poland is immor¬ 

tal We shall deliver her from captivity 
and re-build her from her ruins.” 

In spite of terror and persecution un- 
maginahlc, no traitor has been found 
within the nation willing to undertake a 
puppet government for the enemy, or 
to come to any kind of terms with him. 
With a civilian casualty list ol over 
one million, afid a vast number driven 
out or transported into alien territory, 
the surviving population are working for 
the inevitable resurrection of their 
country. ” Poland is not yet lost, as 
long as we live.” 

Theosophy in Poland is as inde¬ 
structible as is the nation, and a band 
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of indomitable workers scattered in 
many parts of the world are directing 
all their energy and devotion to the 
helping of their country' in its hour of 
dire need. 

GERMANY 

Germany's might of arms has during 
1940 brought a number of European 
countries within her orbit, either as a 
conquered nation or as an Ally. 

Just before the outbreak of war be¬ 
tween Germany and Poland on 1 Sep¬ 
tember 1939, Herr Hitler declared in the 
Reichstag : "... I have not once but 
several times made proposals for the 
revision of intolerable conditions. All 
these proposals have been rejected. .. " 
And an Army Order issued on that 
fateful day read : " Soldiers of the 
German Army I After all other means 
have failed, weapons must decide . . . 
The young National-Socialist Army 
will now take over the defence of 
Germany." 

Within a month Poland was divided 
between Germany and Russia. " German 
and Soviet Russia have jointly removed 
the threatening character of one of the 
most dangerous spots in Europe and 
thus contributed to the wellbeing of the 
people living in those regions and to 
European peace,” said Hitler to the 
Reichstag on 6 October 1939. 

Tens of thousands of Germans from 
the Haltic States, settled there during 
the last 700 years, from the Western 
Ukraine and White Russia, from Hun¬ 
gary, Yugoslavia and Italy were invited 
to return to Germany to colonize, popu¬ 
late and Germanize the annexed Polish 
territories. In the meantime merchant 
shipping of all kinds on the high seas 
was being sent to the bottom by sub¬ 
marines. aeroplanes and destroyers,while 
an indecisive war between the Siegfried 
and Maginot Lines in the West gave op¬ 
portunity for intensive preparation for 
further victories in the Spring of 1940. 
Avenging Versailles 

In a stirring New Year Message to 
the German people Hitler said : *' May 
1940 bring the decision ! It will be our 


victory whatever may happen . . . We 
are convinced that a new Europe cannot 
be built up by outworn forces of a 
declining world . . . but only by those 
peoples and forces which . . . can be 
regarded as young and productive. To 
these young nations and systems belongs 
the future. The Jewish capitalist world 
will not survive the twentieth century." 

Acting on the dictum : " Small nations 
have to adapt themselves to their larger 
neighbours . . . whoever violates the law 
of I.ebensraum will live to regret this 
sooner or later.” strong forces on 9and 
10 April 1940 took Denmark and Norway 
under their protection. Though Norway 
resisted strongly and invoked the aid 
of Britain it nevertheless came under 
German rule, and early in Mny in a 
very short time, Holland. Belgium and 
Luxemburg fell. This opened the way 
for the German Army through north¬ 
ern France. After a masterly offensive of 
unprecedented violence and ferocity, in 
a push which put the biggest battles of 
the last war in the shade, l’aris was 
occupied on 14 June and on 22 June the 
French Government accepted the Ger¬ 
man Armistice terms, bringing the 
whole of Northern France under direct 
German rule, and the rest of unoccu¬ 
pied France completely under German 
influence. 

On 19 July the Fuhrer addressed the 
Reichstag on the new victory for Ger¬ 
man arms: " The programme of the 
National-Socialist Movement . . . was 
simply an attempt to bring about a 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles . . . 
The dictate of Versailles . . . appear¬ 
ed to be nothing more than insolent 
arrogance to every honest German . . . 
The struggle can only end in the an¬ 
nihilation of one of us. I know it will 
be Britain. I speak as a victor." 

Hitler himself handed the Armistice 
terms to the French Plenipotentiaries 
on 21 June 1940 in an armoured railway 
car : " In this train the long period of 
suffering began for the German people 
on 11 November 1918. Whatever 
could be done to disgrace and humiliate 
the German people and to inflict mental 
hardship and material loss upon them 
was begun here . . . The historic 
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Forest of Compifcgne was chosen for the 
presentation of these conditions in order 
to blot out once and for all by this act 
of justice and restitution ... a 
remembrance which . . . the Ger¬ 

man people felt to be the greatest hu¬ 
miliation of all time . . . Germany 
does not propose to give to the terms or 
negotiations for an armistice the char¬ 
acter of insult to so brave an op¬ 
ponent. ..." 

The Battle of Britain : 

The Fuhrer'sattention was next turned 
to the Conquest of Britain, but there 
he disregarded the advice of his mentor, 
Bismarck, who counselled his successor 
never to proceed to extremities with 
England. The intense air war which 
Hitler launched against England failed 
to induce the capitulation which he 
anticipated. As the advancing season 
brought adverse weather conditions, 
a number of troops were diverted to Ro¬ 
mania. and Romania accepted the new 
regime without resistance. 

Germany has set out to establish a 
New Order in Europe and reasons fore¬ 
seen by Hitler years ago have aided 
him : ’ It will be my duty," he wrote 
prophetically, " to fight the next war in 
such a terrible manner that my enemies 
cannot endure it. Each country will 
imagine that it alone will escape. I 
shall not even need to destroy them one 
by one. Selfishness and lack of fore¬ 
sight will prevent each one fighting 
until it is too late." 

That is in part the secret of the 
success of German arms, partly also 
the fact that the National-Socudist 
regime has imbued a whole nation with 
an unquestioning obedience to an ideal 
which, perverted as it may seem to the 
rest of the world, has subordinated 
everything to itself and has exacted 
willing sacrifice from everyone. Human 
life in its minutest detail has been or¬ 
ganized with characteristic thorough¬ 
ness to subserve this ideal of a ruling, 
dominant Germany, "achosen people." 
to which all others must bow down and 
be subject. 

Rigidly disciplined for this one pur¬ 
pose for the last seven years, trained 


from early childhood to " prefer guns 
to butter." armed in all its accumulated 
strength, with German culture and edu¬ 
cation. once the pride of the nation, 
twisted and perverted to its own ends. 
—" All knowledge and experience should 
serve the sole and supreme purpose of 
shooting straight to kill the enemy,"— 
the nation is now inevitably progressing 
along the path mapped out for it by its 
ruler, the Fahrer. 

This pathway, with its retrogressive 
aim of dominance instead of co-opera¬ 
tion. of subjugation instead of brother¬ 
hood. has aroused worldwide hostility 
and alienated the friendship and sym¬ 
pathy of all freedom-loving peoples. 
Upon the outcome of the war waged by 
the Allies against everything that Ger¬ 
many stands for hangs the trend of 
civilization for centuries to come. 

Yet not all of Germany has been 
blinded and hypnotized and dragooned 
into acquiescence with the new ideal. 
The " German Freedom Station " still 
broadcasts in spite of the death penalty; 
occasional cries of deeply felt dissent 
are still smuggled across the frontiers 
now and then. 

The Germany of Martin Luther, of 
Jacob Boehme, of Wagner, of Goethe, 
of Einstein, is not deaa, even though it 
lie in the stupor of an evil domination. 
Its wonderful qualities of one-pointed- 
ness. capacity for self-sacrifice, dovoted 
obedience, just those qualities which 
are holding it in thrall to the delusion 
of separateness, will in the future when 
the veil of evil illusions is withdrawn 
and vision becomes clarified, bring it 
back into the fold of Brotherhood to 
enrich the world with its unique gifts of 
mind and heart. 

We can but hope that ere long Ger¬ 
many will realize the aspiration of the 
great Aryan poet of the Aryan Mother¬ 
land, Tagore, when he wrote : 

Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken 
up into fragments by narrow do¬ 
mestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth 
of truth ; 
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Where tireless striving stretches its 
arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has 
not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee 
into ever-widening thought and 
action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 
let my country awake. 

ITALY 

In the crisis of imminent war in 
Europe in the summer of 1939 Signor 
Mussolini made an offer on behalf of 
the Italian Government suggesting an 
armistice in the Polish-German war and 
the calling of a Five-Power Conference 
on 5 September. The insistence of Brit¬ 
ain and France that Germany should 
withdraw her troops from Poland caused 
Herr Hitler to refuse this Conference. 

Thereafter the Italian attitude was 
one of non-belligerency, and on 23 Sep¬ 
tember, at Bologna. Signor Mussolini 
said the Italian watchwords must be: 
*' Prepare a military field to be ready 
for any eventuality ! Support every pos¬ 
sible attempt for peace ! Work vigilant¬ 
ly and in silence I ” 

Gradually the relations between Italy 
and the Allies became more and more 
strained, nnd the ties binding Berlin 
and Rome became closer and stronger. 
Far-rcaching reorganisation of the Cab¬ 
inet was undertaken by Mussolini on 31 
October, and though the Fascist Grand 
Council reaffirmed Italy's non-bellig¬ 
erence on 8 December, Signor Muti, 
Secretary of the Fascist Party, issued 
the warning on 17 January 1940 that 
'* Fascist Italy may at any moment 
find herself under the necessity and duty 
of taking up arms." 

Measures for military preparedness 
were taken, including the incorporation 
of 132 battalions of Blackshirt Militia 
into the Army and the liability of all 
citizens above the age of 13 for civil 
mobilization. 

A visit to Rome of the German For¬ 
eign Minister, von Ribbentrop. preceded 
a meeting between Hitler and Mussolini 
at the Brenner Pass on 18 March 1940, 


which undoubtedly had far-reaching 
effects. The concentration of an Allied 
Fleet at Alexandria, announced by 
Mr. Chamberlain on May 2. was the 
immediate cause of a violently anti- 
British attitude which elicited the 
statement: "If it means an attempted 
offensive ... it will find Italian re¬ 
action ready and strong . . Italy 
strongly insisted that the problem of 
the security of the Mediterranean was 
her problem of life and liberty, and that 
Italy's right to a " new guarantee sys¬ 
tem ” there was " part of the elementary 
conditions of the new Europe." 

The deep commitment of Italy to the 
German Alliance in the end drew her 
into the war. On 10 June 1940 the 
Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, handed 
a statement to the French and British 
Ambassadors that "as from tomorrow 
Italy considers herself at war with 
France and Britain." and Mussolini de¬ 
clared : " We are going to war against 
the plutocratic and reactionary democ¬ 
racies of the West, who have hindered 
the advance, and often threatened the ex¬ 
istence of the Italian people . . . Italy 
has done what was humanly possible to 
avoid the hurricane . . . but all was in 
vain . . . We want to break the terri¬ 
torial and military chains which arc 
strangling us in our sea ... It is the 
struggle of the fruitful and young peo¬ 
ple against the sterile peoples on the 
threshold of their decline . . . Wc have 
only one watchword ... to conquer.” 

Although no great hattles were fought 
between France and Italy, armistice 
terms similar to those of Germany were 
entered into with Italy at the end of 
June, when France capitulated, and 
since then Italy has pursued a vigorous 
campaign in the various Italian-African 
colonies against Egypt in Libya and 
against British Somaliland (which was 
evacuated) from Italian East Africa. 
Air raids on Malta and Aden followed, 
and the Italian fleet had several en¬ 
counters with the British Navy. Mar¬ 
shal Balbo. killed in an unexplained air 
disaster in Libya, was succeeded by 
Marshal Graziano as Commandcr-tn- 
Chief of the African Forces. 
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In spite of the international situation 
internal measures of improvement were 
not neglected. The Sicilian Land Re¬ 
form Scheme, announced by Mussolini 
on 20 July 1939, was formally inaugu¬ 
rated on 21 October with a contemplated 
capital investment of 230,000.000.000 
Lira. 

A new irrigation scheme whose main 
feature is the making of a canal 112 
miles long to irrigate the barren parts 
of Kmiha and Romagna was approved 
on 13 February 1940, to be completed 
in eight years. 

A new military road providing Italian 
East Africa with an independent and 
direct outlet to the sea was finished in 
September 1939. It took two years to 
build, is 30 ft. wide, of which some 22 
Tt. are asphalted to carry heavy and 
intense traffic, and it shortens the dis¬ 
tance from Addis Ababa. Abyssinia, to 
the coast by 190 miles. 

Theosophy in Italy : The growing 
might of totalitarian power in Europe 
has temporarily suspended outer activity. 
Rut the light still shines, and will light 
the path to a higher freedom, in due 
time. 

WESTERN EUROPE 
SWITZERLAND 

For the last year Swiss military pre¬ 
paredness has kept pace with the grow¬ 
ing tension and danger in Europe and 
at the end of August 1939 the post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, a 
post created only in times of war or 
danger, was given to Colonel Henri 
Guisan. Full mobilization, general 
service for all civilians between 18 and 
63, price control and rationing of petrol 
and food were also ordered. Com¬ 
pulsory pre-military service for all 
youths was introduced on 29 December. 

The General Elections on 29 October 
1939, which returned the Radical- 
Democratic Party to power, were 
characterized by the disappearance of 
extremist parties. These results were 
regarded as proof of the strength of 
Swiss democracy. 


On 13 December M. Marcel Pilet- 
Golaz was elected President for 1940. 

The oldest republic in the world, 
which has functioned continuously for 
more than six and a half centuries, 
Switzerland has one of the finest con¬ 
stitutions in the world and has solved the 
difficulty of uniting into one patriotic 
whole the twenty-two small but sovereign 
states, all differing in religion, politics, 
industry, social customs and language, 
under the motto which indicates the 
unity in diversity : " Each for all and 
all for each.’* 

The Swiss Constitution and the Swiss 
character are inseparable and comple¬ 
mentary. and the Swiss Federation pos¬ 
sesses one of the most democratic 
governments in the world representing 
the sovereignty of the people. 

The Switzers, with their honesty, 
simplicity, tolerance and their powerful 
love of country and of freedom, are 
standing ready to defend their tradi¬ 
tional. centuries-old neutrality at all 
costs. 

Theosophy in Switzerland is still 
a very vivid and shining light in the 
darkness which lias extinguished it in 
all the surrounding countries. At the 
Annual Convention, held on 4 and 3 
May 1940 in Geneva, the General Secre¬ 
tary, M. Tripct, who is mobilized, ob¬ 
tained special Army leave in order to 
attend. Members from all over Switzer¬ 
land were present and much enthusiasm 
prevailed. A performance of great 
artistic merit was given by Young 
Theosophists on the theme : "Human 
Wisdom as expressed by Poets and 
Musicians." 

Although according to the statutes 
the retiring General Secretary cannot 
be immediately re-elected, it was 
nevertheless resolved at the general 
meeting that the present abnormal times 
warranted a departure from strict adher¬ 
ence to this rule and M. Tripet was re¬ 
elected for a further period of three 

r rs in view of the outstanding service 
has rendered the Section during the 
last six years. 
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SPAIN 

The year hAs been largely devoted to 
internal reconstruction after the dis¬ 
astrous civil war. When Europe first 
plunged into war in September 1939 
General Franco broadcast an appeal to 
all Governments and nations to save 
their peoples the " sufferings and 
tragedy" which the Spaniards had 
experienced. No peace appeal, how¬ 
ever, was able to stay the tragedy which 
has since enveloped Europe. On 3 
September General Franco declared the 
strict neutrality of his country. 

Madrid was restored as the capital 
of Spain when General Franco moved 
there from his wartime headquarters at 
Burgos on 18 October 1939. During 
that same month wide measures of 
clemency to Republican prisoners affect¬ 
ing some 250,000. were announced, 
pardoning all with sentences of less 
than 10 years and substantially revising 
all other sentences, including death 
sentences. 

On 15 November a decree reinstating 
the Church in the National Budget as 
from 1 November made provision for 
the repair of churches, seminaries and 
libraries damaged in the civil war, and 
proposed to '' render tribute to the 
devoted Spanish clergy " ; on 27 Janu¬ 
ary 1940 the property of the Society of 
Jesus, confiscated by the Republic in 
1932, was restored to it. 

The New Year in many ways saw the 
return of more normal conditions. Rail¬ 
way traffic with France, interrupted 
since 1936, was resumed for the first 
time in January 1940, and a Franco- 
Span ish Trade Treaty signed in Faris 
on 13 January restored trade facilities 
after their practical cessation since the 
beginning of the civil war. Stock ex¬ 
changes closed since 1936 were reopen¬ 
ed on 1 March 1940 

A National Holiday celebrated the 
first anniversary of the ending of the 
civil war and speeches everywhere 
emphasized the necessity of closer unity 
among all Spaniards and the achieve¬ 
ment of a self-sufficient economy. The 
vigorous development of a better road 
system, of air traffic, of factory and 


chemical works and large-scale rehousing 
schemes was foreshadowed. The pro¬ 
tection of national industries from foreign 
influences had already been undertaken 
in January', when a law was promulgated 
ordaining that at least 75 per cent of all 
capital for new enterprises should be 
Spanish. 

Communism and Freemasonry were 
completely suppressed by Government 
order on 30 March 1940. and all persons 
belonging to any secret society or party- 
had to make a statement of retraction 
under oath. 

In June 1940 the Government decided 
to proceed with the reconstruction of 
University City outside Madrid. This 
city will comprise the buildings and 
faculties of the University of Madrid. 
Suspended since the outbreak of the 
civil war. the work already done was 
mostly destroyed during the two years' 
siege of the capital. 

Following the entry of Italy into the 
European War. Spain on 13 june 1940 
adopted an attitude of non-belligerency, 
and on the following day an occupying 
force of 3000 troops was sent into the 
International Zone of Tangier, in 
Morocco, to protect it. 

Several meetings bet ween Senor Sutler, 
Foreign Minister, and Herr Hitler indi¬ 
cate closer collaboration between the 
two dictator countries, though Spain, 
with all the horrors of war fresh in 
mind, is very reluctant to become in¬ 
volved in the present conflict. 

Theosophy in Spain, once vigor¬ 
ous and active, has not yet been offi¬ 
cially restored under the new regime, 
though members are individually pur¬ 
suing it. 

PORTUGAL 

" Happily the obligations of our al¬ 
liance with Britain, which we wish to 
confirm on this grave occasion, do not 
impose on us the necessity of abandon¬ 
ing our position of neutrality," stated 
an announcement issued in Lisbon on 
2 September 1939. when the war had 
broken out between Germany and Poland 
which was to involve almost the whole 
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of Europe. This attitude has been steadi¬ 
ly maintained, with the strong support 
of that other great Portuguese-speaking 
country across the Atlantic. Brazil, 
whose President, on 11 October 19J9.sent 
a message to the Portuguese Government 
stating that Brazil would terminate her 
attitude of neutrality if Portugal were to 
be threatened with invasion. 

The outstanding event of the year was 
the commencement in June 1940 of six 
months of celebrations to commemorate 
eight centuries of history. The actual 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
State in a.d. 1140 was on 4 June, when 
President General Carmona broke the 
Flag of Affonso Henriques on the keep 
of the Castle Guimaraes, first capital of 
the Portuguese kingdom. Exhibitions 
of national art, craft, and books formed 
part of the celebrations. Brazil sent a 
special embassy to take part in this 
World Fair held in the midst of the 
European holocaust. 

To commemorate the fact that 1‘ortu- 
gal had been a friend and ally of Great 
Britain for 300 years, the Duke of Kent 
went out to Portugal to join in the 
festivities and to confer on Dr. Salazar 
a knighthood from King George VI. 

On 7 May 1940 a Concordat between 
Portugal and the Holy See. signed at 
the Vatican, settled a number of diffi¬ 
culties which have existed since the 
separation of Church and State in 1910. 
It restored religious instruction in 
schools and authorized the Church to 
found private schools. 

Dr. Salazar, hailed by Rome as the 
perfect Catholic statesman, and often 
quoted as the world's best dictator, con¬ 
cluded in April his twelfth year as 
Minister of Finance. During these 
twelve years be has restored financial 
equilibrium and made the escudo one of 
the soundest European currencies; and 
being entrusted with plenary powers in 
every department of state, he has re¬ 
vived interest in the glorious history of 
the country and brought back national 
traditions. His dictatorship, setting out 
to harmonize the interests of the indivi¬ 
dual and the community, has built up 
national union based on the individual, 
the family unit and Christianity. 


Theosophy in Portugal: This is 
one of the few dictator countries where 
Theosophy has not been suppressed, 
and a group of keenly interested mem¬ 
bers are carrying on the work but not 
without difficulties. 


FRANCE 


The year which started so gloriously 
for France in September 1939, when 
“ operations were begun by the whole 
of the land, sea and air forces " in the 
war undertaken together with Britain to 
honour their pledge to Poland, and to 
stem the new attempt by the Hitlerian 
dictatorship to dominate Europe and 
the world," declined into stark tragedy 
when the French Government capitu¬ 
lated to overwhelming German forces 
on 17 June 1940. 

Economically France entered the war 
in a most satisfactory position, with 
large supplies of food, oil. iron ore and 
raw materials available, plus the capa¬ 
city to mobilize 6,300,000 men. All 
colonies and territories of the French Em¬ 
pire expressed loyalty and co-operation. 
Large numbers of foreigners resident 
in France—Czechs, Poles, Austrians, 
Americans and Italians - volunteered for 
service in legions under their own 
Flags. The arrival of the first British 
troops and units of the R. A. F. was 
announced on 12 September 1939. 

Although the French made consider¬ 
able advances into German territory 
even during the first week of the war, 
the inconclusive nature of the fighting 
between the strongly fortified Maginot 
and Siegfried Lines continued for many 
months. In the first big air battle over 
the Western Front, however, the French 
Air Force gamed a remarkable success. 
On 6 November 1939, 27 German fighters 
were engaged by nine French machines, 
and within a short time nine German 
planes were brought down without any 
French losses. 


The necessity for the closest and 
most continuous co-operation between 
Britain and France in all matters relat¬ 
ing to the war was recognized from the 
start. The first meeting of the Supreme 
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War Council took place in France on 
12 September and showed Britain and 
France to be " completely in accord.” 
Further proposals for developing the 
existing arrangements along financial 
and economic lines were submitted by 
M. Reynaud to Sir John Simon on 14 
November, and resulted in economic 
agreements with England of incalcu¬ 
lable value in the conduct of the war. 
These arrangements were still further 
extended when on 18 January 1940 a 
complete pooling of all resources was 
announced between the British and 
French Empires who in future were to 
share together all the best that scientific 
and technical skill could produce, in¬ 
cluding machines and labour. 

In the meantime various measures 
against Communism were taken. The 
Daladier Cabinet resigned on 20 March 
on the abstention from a vote of 
confidence by half the Chamber. 
M. Reynaud's Cabinet next day sought 
to unite men who, disagreeing over 
many things, were now patriotic 
enough to think only of victory. An 
Inner Economic Cabinet was created 
to carry on policy in military, moral 
and economic fields. "It is now a 
question of governing," said M. Rey¬ 
naud. " All things depend on our will 
to work, on our resolution and our 
morale, on our capacity to suffer and 
on the determination of all Frenchmen.” 

On the occasion of the sixth Supreme 
War Council meeting in London, 28 
March 1940. the following " solemn 
declaration" was given out: "The 
Government of the French Republic 
and H. M. Government mutually under¬ 
take that . . . they will neither negotiate 
nor conclude nn armistice or treaty 
except by mutual agreement." 

Then came the German violation of 
Dutch and Belgian neutrality in May 
1940 in a thrust around the north of the 
Maginot Line into northern France, and 
M. Reynaud announced on 10 May: 
"This morning, between 7 and 8a.m. 
our soldiers, soldiers of Liberty, crossed 
the frontier. The centuries-old battle¬ 
field is the Flanders Plain . . . Rushing 
against us is the centuries-old invader 
. . . France, calm and strong, has leapt 


to her feet. The French army has 
drawn the sword. France awakes.' ’ 

Followed the tremendous Battle of 
Flanders. In Mr. Churchill's words: 
" The Germans by a remarkable com¬ 
bination of airbombing and heavily 
armoured tanks have broken through 
the French defence north of the Magi¬ 
not Line and strong columns of their 
armoured vehicles are ravaging the open 
country . . . They have penetrated 
deeply and spread confusion and alarm 
in their track." 

On 21 May M. Reynaud, whoa few 
days earlier had himself taken over the 
portfolio of National Defence had to 
announce and confess : " As a result of 
incredible mistakes . . . the bridges 
of the Meuse (over a 60-mile front) 
were not destroyed ...” Over these 
bridges poured in the German armoured 
divisions. 

After the almost miraculous evacua¬ 
tion of French and British troops from 
Dunkerque, where they had been threat¬ 
ened with extinction due to the capitula¬ 
tion of the Belgian army, the Battle of 
France developed. On 3 June the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross in France appealed 
for help for the care of more than 
3.000,000 refugees from the war stricken 
areas. 

But more tragedy was to come, and 
on 10 June M. Reynaud was heard 
broadcasting : " We arc in the sixth 
day of the greatest battle of history . . . 
This very moment, when France, 
wounded but valiant and undaunted . . . 
is fighting for the independence of all 
other peoples as well as her own. has 
been chosen by Mussolini to declare war 
on us . . ." 

Government Departments and the 
Diplomatic Corps evacuated Paris to a 
temporary seat near Tours, later moving 
to Bordeaux, and on 14 June German 
occupied Paris without incident. 
Battle continued with the greatest 
violence and a new British Expedition¬ 
ary Force arrived in France with new 
equipment. 

The British Government assured 
France : " We shall never turn from 
the conflict until France stands safe.” 
President Roosevelt replied to the 
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appeals sent out by M. Reynaud : " The 
United States will redouble its efforts, 
and material supplies will be sent in ever 
increasing quantities and kinds." 

Deeming that in this crisis " the 
Government of France should be en¬ 
trusted to a high personality enjoying 
the unanimous respect of the nation," 
M. Reynaud on 17 June resigned in 
favour of Marshal Retain, " Victor of 
Verdun ” in the last war. now 84 years 
old: he was appointed Vice-I*remier 
and Minister of State in May. 

" I give myself to France." broad¬ 
cast the aged and unfortunate Marshal. 
" to help her in her hour of misfortune. 
In these painful hours I am thinking of 
our unfortunate refugees, and their ex¬ 
treme distress ... It is with a heavy 
heart that 1 say we must cease the 
fight.” 

Contact with Hitler was established 
through the Spanish Ambassador to 
France, and negotiations for an Armistice 
were set on foot. Nevertheless, many 
isolated divisions of the French Army 
continued the fight for many days, as in 
the Maginot line, until the Govern¬ 
ment could make contact with them. 

Not the whole of the French Forces 
surrendered, however, and General do 
Gaulle, who had for years advocated 
greater mechanization for the Army and 
different tactics, escaped to England, 
from whence he broadcast: '* The last 
word has not been said, and the Battle 
of France has not decided the war." 
He appealed to all free French soldiers 
and sailors to get into touch with him. 
The British Government recognized 
the French National Committee which 
he formed in London on 23 June. 

On 22 June France accepted the Ger¬ 
man Armistice terms, handed to the 
French plenipotentiaries in the historic 
Forest of Compitgne by Hitler himself. 
They involved the complete capitulation 
of France, the occupation of half the 
country, and the demobilization and sur¬ 
render of the whole of the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces with all their material 
and equipment. Conveyed to Rome in 
a German aeroplane the French pleni¬ 
potentiaries on 24 June signed similar 
Armistice terms with Italy also, and the 


cessation of hostilities was proclaimed 
the next day. 

The British Navy took prompt and 
decisive action on 3 July to prevent the 
French Fleet falling into German hands 
and being used against their former 
Ally. French ships in Portsmouth and 
Plymouth harbours were boarded and 
taken over with little resistance. In the 
Mediterranean at Oran, on the North 
African shore of Morocco. Admiral Gen- 
soul refused to comply with the British 
demands and in the fight which fol¬ 
lowed a large proportion of the French 
Fleet passed into British hands or was 
put out of action. 

The French Government established 
itself at Vichy, and on 10 July the Na¬ 
tional Assembly conferred full powers 
on the Retain Government for the reor¬ 
ganization of the country and the French 
Constitution on authoritarian lines. 
Diplomatic relations with Britain were 
broken off: " The ancient ties with 
England are severed." 

Marshal Retain succeeded 1‘resident 
Lebrun as President and Chief of State; 
he assumed dictatorial powers and in¬ 
stituted an authoritarian regime. 

General de Gaulle and Vice-Admiral 
Muselier were sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment and fined "in absentia”; many 
others, including M. Reynaud have been 
put on trial. Colonial Governors who 
wished to continue the fight have been 
dismissed. Yet in spite of it all more 
and more of the distant French Empire 
is rallying under the Free French Flag 
of General de Gaulle. The Fiery Red 
Cross of S. Joan of Arc and Lorraine 
(on a blue ground) calls to all Free 
Frenchmen to emulate the Maid of 
Orleans in freeing their land once more 
from the despotism of the invader. 

" A French Government has surren¬ 
dered to the enemy, but France and the 
French people tower above all French 
Governments." writes Dr. Arundale. 
” France and her people are not defeat¬ 
ed, only an organization of her resour¬ 
ces is defeated, which has failed to rise 
equal to the occasion and the oppor¬ 
tunity. The world needs France, and 
France and her people will arise again, 
for no Germany nor any other land can 
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ever kill her life. The Future shall sec 
a new and splendid France, purged of 
(he dross which now defaces her. no 
longer on her Cross, but reborn in re¬ 
surrection, fiery with the red-gold of 
pure and outward-leaping life. 

" May the spirit of Jeanne d’Arc re¬ 
incarnate to her early salvation ! " 

Theosophy in France The Sec¬ 
tion Is strong and vigorous on the life 
side, though suspended as to its form. 
And individual members, who recognize 
that France is reaping her due Karma, 
pray and work for the day when she will 
rise and liberate herself. 

BELGIUM 

Intense preparedness for national de¬ 
fence signified the determination of Bel¬ 
gium to maintain her independence. On 
5 September 1939 all the Belgian leaders 
approved the declaration addressed to 
the Governments concerned, recalling 
the Belgian intention of remaining strict¬ 
ly neutral. 

The Belgian Cabinet was reorganized 
on 4 September on a basis of National 
Unity and on the same date King Leo¬ 
pold took over command of the Army. 

Broadcasting to the American nation 
on 27 October, King Leopold said that 
Belgium could not believe that any 
belligerent nation would disregard her 
neutrality, but that she would be ready 
to defend by force of arms any violation 
of her territory. 

Strong concentrations of German 
troops on the frontiers of Belgium and 
Holland early in November caused great 
anxiety in both countries and on 6 No¬ 
vember King Leopold arrived at the 
Hague to consult with Queen Wilhel- 
mina. The Sovereigns decided to tele¬ 
graph a Peace Appeal to the rulers of 
Great Britain. France and Germany in 
the interests of the whole world, placing 
their services entirely at their disposal. 

In December the Army was on full 
war footing, with some 700,000 men 
under arms Almost daily violations of 
Belgian territory by low-flying German 
aircraft were reported. 

At 3 a. m. on 10 May 1940 the German 
Army invaded Belgium and Holland 


simultaneously. The Belgian Note of 
Protest declared : " Belgium has never 
accepted subjection. She will submit 
courageously to the trial that has been 
imposed on her.” 

The country was submitted to heavy 
air attacks on aerodromes; Brussels. 
Antwerp and other great cities were 
indiscriminately bombed ; thousands of 
parachutists descended all over the 
country. But fierce resistance met the 
German troops everywhere. Allied aid 
was asked for and instantly promised. 
Early that same morning French 
soldiers and highly mechanized British 
forces crossed the frontier from France 
hastening to Belgium's aid. Intensely 
fierce fighting developed, and on 12 
May the Germans crossed the Albert 
Canal. In the great tank battle fought 
in the Ardennes area the Germans em¬ 
ployed over 2000 heavy tanks and in¬ 
numerable bomber aircraft to smash 
their way through to the Meuse and 
Longwy. The fiercest fighting of the 
war then took place over a 100-mile 
Front and all the Allied Forces had to 
retreat before the unprecedented on¬ 
slaught. 

Holland capitulated, but the fighting 
in Belgium continued. Brussels was 
occupied on 17 May ; Antwerp the next 
day ; the Government moved to Ostend ; 
but the fighting continued. Millions of 
refugees streamed along the roads and 
obstructed the military operations for 
the Allies, but the Germans machine- 
gunned and drove their heavy tanks 
over these unhappy people in most in¬ 
human fashion. 

Threatened with the complete anni¬ 
hilation of his Army and unable to 
communicate with his Ministers, King 
I^eopold on 28 May capitulated. 

The Belgian I*arliament repudiated 
the King's action and M. Pierlot said in 
a broadcast : " The Belgium of 1940 
is still the Belgium of 1914 . . . We 
shall only lay down the arms which 
remain to us when, with our Allies, we 
shall have attained our war aims, which 
are peace, independence and freedom.” 

The King voluntarily became a 
prisoner in 1 aeken Castle; the Govern¬ 
ment under M. Pierlot established itself 
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in France as the legal Government of 
Belgium ; the remains of the Belgian 
Army were reorganized under General 
Legros and served with their Allies in 
France. 

On reaching London MM. Jasparand 
Huysmans called for Belgian sup¬ 
port for Britain : '* Belgians who are 
free and know their duty will gather 
round us . . . our aim is to put 

all the resources at our disposal at the 
service of the British Empire, of honour, 
and of liberty. . . . We do not 

desire that Belgian officers and soldiers 
who have reached this country be dis¬ 
banded ... It is our desire to 
contribute ... all the human and 
material resources of Belgium in Britain, 
in the Congo, and elsewhere.'' 

Twice this century has Belgium been 
devastated by the same invaders ; twice 
has her heroic spirit risen up in its 
defence. Continuing to fight alongside 
her Allies on foreign soil, she will share 
in their Victory, she will liberate her 
unhappy King and contribute her indi¬ 
vidual keynote to the harmony of the 
New Order. 

Theosophy in Belgium: Wherever 
German rule is established Theosophy 
and The Theosophical Society are 
abolishod. Word was received of the 
safe arrival of the General Secretary, 
Mademoiselle Serge Brisy, abroad. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

" Holland will maintain a strict 
neutrality with all the means at her 
command." declared Queen Wilhel- 
mina when war broke out in Europe 
on 1 September 1939, and though gen¬ 
eral mobilization was ordered, a state 
of siege proclaimed in many localities, 
and strong defensive measures pushed 
forward at speed, there is no country 
which observed neutrality more scru¬ 
pulously than did Holland. 

Strong concentrations of German 
troops on the frontiers of Belgium and 
Holland caused much anxiety for a while 
and were followed by an unheralded mid¬ 
night visit of the King of the Belgians 
to consult with Queen Wilhelmina on 
6 November. A telegraphic I’cace Ap¬ 
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peal to the rulers of Great Britain, 
France and Germany was the outcome 
of these deliberations. The sovereigns 
offered their good offices in facilitating 
possible negotiations that might be sug¬ 
gested in the interests of the whole 
world : but the world was not ready. 

Holland maintained an undeviating 
confidence in her attitude of neutrality, 
though it was made clear that " any 
attack on this country will meet with 
the most obstinate armed resistance." 

A special Bill was enacted dealing 
with more and more frequently occur¬ 
ring cases of espionage and resulting in 
the arrest of many Dutch Nazis. 

After many threatening weeks the 
German war machine struck at last, and 
at 3 am on 10 May 1940 its armies and 
aeroplanes invaded Holland without 
warning. Memoranda, handed in by 
German envoys but several hours later, 
and rejected with the greatest indigna¬ 
tion, alleged that " the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment had it in its hands to safeguard 
the wellbeing of their people by seeing 
to it that the German troops will meet 
with no resistance whatsoever ... If 
resistance is offered it will be broken by 
all means." 

The assault began with heavy air 
attacks on the main aerodromes; 
thousands of parachute troops landed, 
often in disguise, many in Dutch uni¬ 
forms ; many other thousands had lain 
for days concealed in the holds of barges 
in Dutch rivers and established them¬ 
selves behind dykes and other points 
of vantage ; hundreds of planes landed 
on the coast near the Hague in an 
attempt to capture the Queen and the 
Government. 

Fifth Column activities did incalcu¬ 
lable damage and prev ented several im¬ 
portant bridges from being blown up. 
Successfully the Germans crossed the 
Maastricht and Yssel bridges and then 
the Moerdyk Bridge, which brought 
them to the rear of the flood defences. 
Rotterdam was devastated by the most 
terrible air bombardment of the war, 
inflicting 30,000 casualties in twenty- 
five minutes and demolishing every- 
building within four square kilometres 
in the most populous part of the city. 
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At 7 p.m. on 14 May the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Winkelman. capitu¬ 
lated. The Queen and the Royal Family 
had already left the country the pre¬ 
vious day on a British battleship. 

M. van Kleffens. Foreign Minister, 
broadcast from London that the Army 
had lost over 100,000 men. or a quarter 
of its strength during those four days' 
fighting; the Air Force had lost 
every machine, but the greater part of 
the Navy and the Merchant Marine 
was safe in Allied waters or in the East 
Indies. 

Queen Wilhelmina broadcast from 
London, on May 24 : " My dynasty lias 
led every struggle for the freedom of 
the Netherlands, and as heir to our 
tradition I have the duty to go wherever 
the Netherlands continue their fight for 
liberty. I have deemed it my duty to 
choose active leadership of the con¬ 
tinued struggle at the head of my Gov¬ 
ernment. This struggle is being waged 
by Dutchmen escaped from the now oc¬ 
cupied territory . . . and also by the 
Dutch Navy with its proud traditions, 
which has been able to join the Allied 
Navies almost unscathed." 

On 29 May Dr. Seyss-Inquart. the 
Austrian Nazi leader, took office as Reich 
Commissioner for the Netherlands. 

The Queen of Holland—the uniting 
factor, with the Kingdom centred in her 

C rson—and the Government in Eng- 
ul arc still at war with Germany. The 
Dutch contribution to the Allies' war 
efforts is more comprehensive in the 
economic field than would have been 
that of any other European power, for 
her vast overseas Empire is among the 
richest in the world in rubber, tin and 
oil. 

It was in Holland that a great jurist. 
Grotius, in the seventeenth century, first 
devised a project for international law, 
and ever since his day Holland has been 
a steadfast champion of the rights of 
small nations. Never has she sub¬ 
mitted to an aggressor, neither will she 
now. From behind the smoke screen 
of German suppression, there is ample 
evidence that the Germans are not find¬ 
ing willing subjects and that passive 
resistance is increasing among all classes. 


The country is being despoiled and ex¬ 
ploited. and supplies taken away to Ger¬ 
many. 

But the country of William the Silent 
and of a host of valiant Stadholders 
who fought for the independence of the 
Low Countries in the past, the people 
who fought the Eighty Years' War for 
Liberty from the Spanish yoke, these 
will not now be broken by the German 
conquest. They arc awaiting the resur¬ 
rection of their land in a free Europe, 
for which their Army and Navy are still 
fighting side by side with their British 
and other Allies. 

Theosophy in Holland: Before 
the invasion the Section was one of the 
strongest and most active in The Soci¬ 
ety. At the time of the invasion Mr. 
Kruisheer, General Secretary for Hol¬ 
land. and Mr. van Dissel. General Secre¬ 
tary of the European Federation, were 
both in London attending the European 
Congress, and were unable to return to 
their country. Whether in Holland or 
beyond the borders of their country, 
Dutch Theosophists arc living Theos¬ 
ophy in terms of the restoration of their 
country's liberty no less than in terms of 
the world. 

NORTHERN EUROPE 
THE BALTIC COUNTRIES 

LITHUANIA LATVIA— 
ESTONIA 

When war broke out in September 
1939 these three countries put into efTect 
various defence measures and appealed 
to their populations for unity and dis¬ 
cipline in the observance of neutrality. 

This was reiterated at the Riga Con¬ 
ference of the Baltic States, 13-16 March 
1940. 

By skilful use of propaganda, the 
Soviet Union gradually increased its 
influence. In June 1940 Left Wing 
Governments, friendly to the Soviet, 
were established in all three countries. 
On 21 July their National Assemblies 
unanimously voted for union with the 
Soviet, and all three Presidents were 
displaced. 
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Many prominent leaders were arrest¬ 
ed, and the nationalization of the land, 
the banks, and large businesses began 
on 23 July. The introduction of the 
rouble and the conversion of the railway 
gauges followed almost immediately. 
The acquisition of the 800 miles of 
Hal tic coastline with its important ice- 
free ports gives Russia a predominantly 
favourable position in the Baltic. 

The Baltic legations and their Minis¬ 
ters in l^ondon and the United States of 
America repudiated their Governments' 
recognition of Soviet rule, however, and 
declared that their countries had been 
victims of aggression and that the 
elections had been held under foreign 
pressure. 

Theosophy in the Baltic States 

was established only in Estonia, where 
the Kite) I^odgc belonged to the Russian 
Section Outside Russia. 

FINLAND 

Like many other countries, Finland 
adopted an attitude of neutrality at the 
outbreak of war in Europe in September 
1939, but the extension of Soviet in¬ 
fluence in the Baltic consequent on the 
Mutual Assistance and Non-Aggression 
Pacts with the Baltic States led to 
considerable anxiety. Defence measures 
were speeded up, and all citizens between 
the ages of 18 and 60 were called up for 
compulsory service. The invitation of 
Moscow to send special representatives 
to discuss questions affecting both coun¬ 
tries, which was accepted on 8 October 
1939, aroused apprehension in the 
whole of Scandinavia, all Scandinavian 
States presenting notes to Russia ex¬ 
pressing the hope that no action would 
be taken prejudicial to the independence 
and neutrality of Finland. 

Russia demanded the cession of a part 
of the Karelian Isthmus and offered in 
exchange a larger but much less im¬ 
portant tract of country further North. 
Negotiations continued to and fro for 
many weeks, but finally took a serious 
turn on 26 November when the Soviet 
alleged a frontier incident in which four 
soldiers were killed. Three days later 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar, Molotov, 


announced the rupture of diplomatic 
relations. 

An offer of mediation by the United 
States of America was refused by the 
Soviet on 30 November, and Soviet 
bombing planes immediately attacked 
Helsinki and other places on the Kare¬ 
lian Isthmus. A National Cabinet was 
formed at Helsinki on 1 December while 
a " Finnish People's Government *' was 
set up at Terijoki by a Communist lend¬ 
er. who had spent many years in 
Russia, and whom the Soviet acknowl¬ 
edged as the Head of the Government. 

The Russians attacked on four fronts 
and immediately the fiercest fighting 
developed everywhere. 

After a month all the Finnish fronts 
remained intact. The Mannerheim Line 
had resisted the strongest massed at¬ 
tacks. Finnish losses were small com¬ 
pared with the Russian, but lack of 
reserves began to tell on the heroic 
Finns, who had never a day’s rest on 
any sector, and fought in a temperature 
of 20® below zero. 

A Foreign Legion to serve with the 
Finnish Army was formed in January 
1940. and included men from all the 
Scandinavian countries and from many 
other countries as well. 

In face of the overwhelming danger 
the nation achieved unprecedented unity. 
** We are like one big family, with only 
one wish—to help each other, to defend 
to our last capacity what has become 
sacred to us through centuries. We are 
united as one whole." 

Important and resounding Finnish 
victories were won on the Lake Ladoga 
Front and elsewhere, but the fight was 
too unequal, and on 10 March the Gov¬ 
ernment announced that a deputation 
had left for Moscow to conclude peace. 

The Peace conditions accepted, which 
were made known on 12 March, plunged 
Finland into grief and bitterness. 
Amongst other conditions, the whole of 
the Karelian Isthmus, which the Rus¬ 
sians had been unable to conquer, went 
over to Russia, as well as Viipnri and 
the Mannerheim Defences, still intact. 

Throughout the country flags were 
flown at half-mast, and in the first offi¬ 
cial statement M. Tanner. Foreign 
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Minister, said : " Our nation is small 
and cannot put into the field more than 
a fraction of the troops w hich the enemy 
threw against us. . . . Our only fault 
was that we are too small a nation." 

"Our Army was too small and our 
reserves too insufficient ... to sustain 
a war against a Great Power." So read 
Field-Marshal Mannerheim's Last Order 
of the Day at midnight of 13 March. 
" Despite all this courage and sacrifice 
the Government were forced to sign a 
peace under heavy conditions." 

On 27 March Dr. Kyti formed a new 
Cabinet to include all leading parties, 
and on 13 April the mixed Finnish-Soviet 
Frontier Commission disbanded after 
completing the task of delimiting the 
new frontier. 

Nearly half a million people, mostly 
women and children, were rendered 
homeless by the cession of the Karelian 
Isthmus, for scarcely a single soul would 
remain under foreign domination. One 
fifth of the Finnish Army were killed or 
injured, some 5000 buildings destroyed 
or damaged in the fighting, and the 
country lost one tenth of its arable land 
and industrial capacity. The economic 
loss of the ceded areas is of course 
enormous. 

but a nation of three and a half 
millions, who put up such an epic resist¬ 
ance and were not cowed or conquered 
by 185 millions, whose men flocked to 
defend independence as did the men 
of the Kalcvala at the sound of the 
magic drum—such a nation will inevit¬ 
ably reestablish itself. The Finnish 
spirit does not express itself loudly, but 
below the placid outer calm lies a 
strength, a resolution and a steadiness 
as of the country's own granite rocks. 
The women have the same fortitude 
as the men, as the 100,000 women of 
the Lotta Svard Society proved, sworn 
in to help Finland’s Civic Guard and 
mobilized with the men, under the 
generalship of Miss Fanny Luukkonen. 
" In the brst line," this great woman 
said. " we have the bravest soldiers. In 
the second line we have the women, 
giving everything they love—home, 
husband, son. We will give ourselves 
to death to preserve our children in our 


own spirit. They are our future'and 
our ideal." 

Theosophy in Finland: Finland 
has behaved most nobly throughout the 
period of her crucifixion. Members 
living in the ceded territories had to 
leave their homes—with others, number¬ 
ing altogether half a million—fnd 
move into the country. Work in some 
of the Lodges was interrupted, but in 
others it continued regularly, and the 
Section journal appeared without inter¬ 
ruption. This la a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. In commending the members 
who have been so faithfully stalwart. 
Dr. Arundaie writes to the General 
Secretary : " Indeed may you look hope¬ 
fully to the future, for Finland has de¬ 
served all the good that could come to 
her, and indeed will come to her. when 
peace is once more restored." 

SWEDEN 

Kiftg Gustav on 9 September 1939 
reaffirmed the policy of neutrality in the 
war which had been adopted by the 
Government. 

When, owing to the tense situation 
created by the Russian demands on 
Finland the Kings of Denmark. Nor¬ 
way, Sweden and ITesident Kallio, to¬ 
gether with their Foreign Ministers, 
met at Stockholm on 18 and 19 October 
1939. at the invitation of King Gustav, 
enthusiastic demonstrations emphasized 
the unity of feeling of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

The invasion of Finland in December 
was the signal for partial mobilization 
and various other military measures in 
Sweden, and the formation on Decem¬ 
ber 12 of a Government of National 
Concentration under Mr. Hanssen com¬ 
prising members of the four main politi¬ 
cal parties. General Thoernell was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, an 
urgent war measure, and on 20 Decem- 
ber a law was passed calling up all men 
and women between 15 and 70 for com¬ 
pulsory service. 

Although Sweden gave generous finan¬ 
cial aid to Finland—62 million Krone 
—and all the humanitarian and ma¬ 
terial help in her power, she rejected all 
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Finland's appeals tor military assistance 
and was adamant in refusing to allow 
foreign troops to cross her territory on 
their way to Finland. After the war 
a Swedish employers and workers' dele¬ 
gation arrived in Helsinki and offered 
9000 workers in the building trade to 
assist in repairing the war damage to 
property. 

On 5 July 1940 Britain and Norway 
entered strong protests against the 
Swedish attitude which permitted the 
Reich to move war materials and sup¬ 
plies and Orman soldiers on leave over 
the Swedish railways in violation of the 
1907 Hague Convention. 

Swedish literature suffered a great 
loss by the death of the famous novel¬ 
ist, Selma Lagcrlof, the first woman to 
be elected to the Swedish Academy in 
1914 and a Nobel Prize winner in 1909. 

Theosophy in Sweden : In spite 
of many difficulties Lodge work and 
public lectures have been kept up. 
Tcosofisk Tidskrift lias been published 
regularly. At midsummer fifty people 
attended a 3-day Convention at Viggby- 
holm. Several fine lectures were given 
by members from various parts of the 
country. 

NORWAY 

*' Norway will be absolutely neutral," 
declared King Haakon when war broke 
out in Europe in September 1939. 
Nevertheless intense and indiscriminate 
war by German submarines against 
Scandinavian shipping involved Norway 
in great losses in men and ships, and a 
stream of indignant protests flowed to 
Berlin. 

The Russo-Finnish war evoked the 
strongest sympathy in Norway, and 
this was practically demonstrated by 
financial and economic help and many 
volunteers, but rigidly stopped short 
of any military aid whatever. Norway 
even refused the Allies permission to 
transport troops across the country to 
help in the defence of Finland. 

Neutrality, however, proved no sure 
shield against the German war machine 
and at 5 a.m. on 9 April 1940 the 
tier man Minister at Oslo presented a 


Memorandum to the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment declaring : " The Reich Govern¬ 
ment have . . . this day begun 

certain military operations which will 
lead to the occupation of strategi¬ 
cally important points in the territory of 
the Danish and Norwegian States. The 
Reich Government herewith take over 
the protection of the Kingdoms of Den¬ 
mark and Norway." The Reich inti¬ 
mated that resistance would be " broken 
by all means." 

Early that day landings were made 
at several ports by German marines 
who, disguised as merchant seamen, had 
previously arrived in German cargo 
ships. In the late afternoon Oslo was 
occupied and a puppet Government set 
up under Major Vidkun Quisling, who 
ordered the armed forces to cease resist¬ 
ance. 

The Germans made systematic efforts 
to capture or kill both King Haakon and 
his Government, who all had narrow 
escapes 

On 11 April Premier Nygaardsvold 
issued a declaration on behalf of the 
Government calling upon *' the entire 
Norwegian people to protect the coun¬ 
try's traditional liberty," and to remain 
faithful to " the great ideals which have 
inspired the progress of our country 
for centuries." 

Stubborn resistance hampered the 
German forces everywhere. On 15 
April British troops landed at several 
points, coming to the aid of the sorely 
pressed Norwegians. 

The pressure of events on the Conti¬ 
nent in May, however, made it impossi¬ 
ble to maintain large bodies of Allied 
troops in Norway, and that aspect be¬ 
came even more urgent after Italy 
entered the war. By 11 June all Allied 
troops had been withdrawn. King Haa¬ 
kon and his Government crossed over 
to England, and from there the fight 
for the recovery of Norwegian liberty is 
being continued. 

" It is murder and arson which the 
Germans are practising in Norway," 
declared His Majesty in a broadcast on 
7 May. " The morale of the people is 
unshaken. . . Do not lose courage. The 
fight is for the future of Norway I " 
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Theosophy in Norway is as virile 
as arc its people and will be resusci¬ 
tated with renewed ardour and depth 
when conditions of freedom have once 
more been established. 

DENMARK 

Denmark was among the small Eu¬ 
ropean countries which proclaimed their 
neutrality as soon as war broke out. and 
reiterated it on many occasions. On 19 
January 1940 the whole Folkethmg, with 
the exception only of the representatives 
of the German minority, approved the 
statement emphasizing Denmark's de¬ 
termination to resist aggression by all 
possible means, should it occur. Den¬ 
mark was the only Scandinavian State 
to accept the German offer of a Non- 
Aggression Fact, valid for ten years, 
which stated : " Denmark and the Ger¬ 
man Reich will in no circumstances go 
to war or employ any kind of force 
against each other." Denmark was still 
blind to the danger threatening, even 
when the Berlinskt Ttdetuit (Stock¬ 
holm) issued the sinister warning during 
the invasion of Finland : " Sufferings 
will come to the Northern States too." 

" Hitler has felled with a single ham- 
merblow the inoffensive Kingdom of 
Denmark." Mr. Churchill announced 
on 11 April 1940. 

Presenting an ultimatum in identical 
words with that handed to Norway on 
the same date. 9 April 1940. strong 
mechanized German forces crossed the 
frontier, while simultaneously troops 
were landed at Copenhagen and other 
ports. By 8 a.m. these were in German 
hands, and by 6.45 pm. the whole 
country had been occupied without any 
organized resistance. 

Calling upon the people to refrain 
from resistance, both King and Govern¬ 
ment announced next day that they 
accepted Germany's word that she had 
no intention of interfering with Den¬ 
mark's political independence or her 
territorial integrity. 

The Germans have since banned all 
public meetings in Denmark and im¬ 
posed severe restrictions on the purchase 
of food, petrol, heating oil, etc. Tens 


of thousands of head of cattle and pigs 
have been exported to Germany in 
exchange for Reich credit slips. Many 
points along the Jutland coast have 
been fortified by the Germans and the 
Danish Army completely demobilized. 

A modern democracy of much culture, 
with a social sense that permeated the 
nation, wherein women had equal status 
with men, where public spirit was 
essentially tolerant and the social im¬ 
agination full of considerateness, where 
the people were feeling their way into 
a future full of the joy of living in 
brotherly co-operation and in intimate 
contact with nature—all these ideals, in 
direct opposition to the ideals of Nazism, 
are not likely to be swept away at the 
mere word of Nazi command, but will 
live to reanimate the country to new 
and even more progressive and inclusive 
liberty when the doctrine of " might is 
right ‘ has given place to the ideals of 
brotherhood and co-operation of which 
Denmark lias been such a shining 
example. 

Theosophy in Denmark : In spite 
of wartime difficulties, work was carried 
on in the lodges more or less as usual. 

Dr. ArundaJe's book Mount Everest 
was being translated into Danish, and 
the Section journal Theosophia pub¬ 
lished translations of leading articles 
from the Theosophist and other Theo- 
sophical magazines. 

An extended tour planned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Ransom had to be can¬ 
celled after the outbreak of war. 

ICELAND 

Iceland, Denmark's Arctic Dominion, 
and closely linked to it by virtue of the 
double office of its King as King both of 
Denmark and of Iceland, has. since the 
inxasion of Denmark, taken the position 
of an independent neutral country in 
the framework of Europe. 

Because Iceland, by its position and 
the nature of its coast, offered secure 
bases for submarines and aircraft, and 
because a German occupation of the 
island would have endangered the vital 
Allied trade routes across the North 
Atlantic. British tioops were landed in 
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Iceland on 10 May 1940 with explicit 
guarantees that the British Force would 
be withdrawn at the end of hostilities. 
On 18 June a Canadian contingent came 
to aid in its defence under the auspices 
of the Joint Defence Board set up by 
the United States and the Canadian 
Governments. 

United with the Danish Crown, the 
Althing, which has a thousand years 
of unbroken history and practice of 
democratic government, temporarily as¬ 
sumed on the invasion of Denmark the 
Royal Prerogatives which the King 
could no longer fulfil. 

The Faroe Islands, though an integral 
part of Denmark, are now under British 
protection. 

Theosophy in Iceland : The virile 
and splendid members of this Section are 
carrying on the work enthusiastically, as 
ever. 

THE BRITISH ISLES 
ENGLAND 

A war for spiritual and political free¬ 
dom and the prosecution of that war 
against a potent and unscrupulous ad¬ 
versary, with all that involves of deter¬ 
mination and high sacrifice, has been 
the keynote of England for the past 
twelve months. Although the year has 
chronicled three major retreats before 
overwhelming odds, at the moment of 
writing (September 1940) England re¬ 
mains undaunted, undismayed, and at 
the head of seven allied nations the 
Governments of six of which are her ex¬ 
patriated guests in London—all fully 
determined to see the war through to a 
final victory that shall free Europe from 
unprovoked aggression and the hideous 
evils of racial, religious and political 
persecution. 

Great Britain's amazing achievement 
of withstanding superior armed forces, 
the collapse ol pledged Allies and be¬ 
trayal by old friends, and her ability in 
the face of all this to build up an ade¬ 
quate air defence and a war machine of 
steadily increasing numbers and effici¬ 
ency. have been due chiefly to three 


factors. British naval supremacy held 
the channels of communication open and 
three times enabled a hard pressed Ex¬ 
peditionary Force to return from the 
Continent without excessive loss of man¬ 
power. The loyalty and devotion of the 
entire Empire resulted not only in un¬ 
stinted gifts of money, munitions and 
trained men but in a sense of unity that 
knit British people throughout the world 
into one determined family. The third 
factor is the courage and resourceful¬ 
ness of the English race and their 
genuine idealistic and religious spirit, 
now consciously roused and operative. 
These have made of England, in the 
last few months, a place that it is good 
to be alive in, and for which it is in¬ 
finitely worth while to give one's best, 
even life itself. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor, in a 
speech on Christmas Day 1939, said : 
" We feel in our hearts that we are 
fighting against wickedness, and this 
conviction will give us strength from 
day to day to persevere until victory is 
assured . . . We are . . . taking the 
strain for what may lie ahead of us, 
resolved and confident . . . The men 
and women of our far-flung Empire 
working in their several vocations with 
one and the same purpose, all are mem¬ 
bers of the great Family of Nations 
which is prepared to sacrifice everything 
that freedom of spirit may be saved to 
the world. 

'* Such is the spirit of the Empire ; of 
the great Dominions, of India, of every 
Colony, large and small. From all 
alike have come offers of help, for which 
the Mother Country can never be 
sufficiently grateful. Such unity in aim 
and in effort has never been seen in the 
world before." 

Conduct of the War: The out¬ 
break of war found the British forces 
relatively unprepared and only partiallv 
equipped with many essentials of mod¬ 
ern warfare. Hence in the first nine 
months were recorded a series of in¬ 
effectual attempts to render assistance 
to countries invaded by an utterly ruth¬ 
less enemy who used methods of terror¬ 
ism and treachery literally inconceiv¬ 
able to the British nature. Bitter 
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lessons were learnt and brilliant retreats 
were achieved which will be chronicled 
throughout history as epics of valour, 
dogged resistance and resourceful co¬ 
operation on the part of all the armed 
and auxiliary forces. 

Compulsory military service was in¬ 
troduced in Great Britain in April 1939. 
In the early days of September, 41 bills 
dealing with the war emergency were 
placed on the Statute Book in eight 
days and one of these tpplied military 
conscription to all men between the 
ages of 20 and 41. On 1 October, 
500,000 men were called to arms, and 
the number to date (September 1940) 
called to the colours is 2,730,000. 

The first major crisis of the war was 
precipitated by the defeat of the Ex¬ 
peditionary Force in Norway. Mr. 
Chamberlain's explanation did not satis¬ 
fy the House of Commons, and he 
resigned under pressure from the La¬ 
bour Party, which insisted upon radical 
changes in the Cabinet. Mr. Winston 
Chuchill took office on May 10, the day 
on which Holland and Belgium were 
invaded. In establishing his Govern¬ 
ment he said : "It is the evident wish 
of Parliament and the nation that there 
should be a Government conceived on 
the broadest possible basis." To those 
who worked with him he had " nothing 
to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat.'' 
In that critical moment he felt entitled 
to claim the aid of all, and said, " Come 
then, let us go forward together with 
our united strength." 

The Government included all parties 
and has been supported with great en¬ 
thusiasm by the country. 

During the next fortnight, Holland, 
Belgium and Northern France were 
overrun by the enemy, who used every 
method of terrorism, brutality and 
subterfuge. Dutch, Belgian and French 
resistance collapsed, and for some days 
the possibility of evacuating the British 
Expeditionary Force in France was in 
doubt. The King called for a National 
Day of Prayer to be observed on May 
26 in churches, mosques and synagogues 
throughout the Empire. In London 
the King and Queen, together with 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, and the 
members of the English and Dutch 
Cabinets, attended Divine Service in 
Westminster Abbey, while throughout 
the country prayer was offered, and a 
deep spirit of dedication to the cause of 
freedom was roused by a stirring ad¬ 
dress from the Prime Minister who said 
that England would fight on. no matter 
what happened. 

In the field of war every foot of 
ground was contended with tenacity and 
utter devotion to duty. The defence of 
Calais will be written in the golden 
page* of the annals of the British Army. 
The town was held against two German 
divisions by a few thousand British 
troops, " maintaining with a heroism 
worthy of their tradition a struggle of 
exceptional intensity." (Official Report). 
Only thirty unwounded survivors re¬ 
mained to be withdrawn when the 
town finally fell to the enemy, but 
the sacrifices of these splendid troops 
successfully covered one flank of Dun¬ 
kirk, where Army and Navy worked 
tirelessly against inconceivable odds to 
embark what could be saved of the 
British Expeditionary Force Here the 
Royal Air Force first showed its mastery 
over the German Luftwaffe and saved 
thousands of lives by its successful 
protection of the crowded beaches. Four 
thousand small craft were hastily sum¬ 
moned as volunteers, and for four days 
yachts, life boats, pleasure boats and 
even canoes, frequently manned by their 
owners, ferried men to the waiting trans¬ 
ports or home across the English Chan¬ 
nel. which for once was calm. The 
loss of equipment was colossal, but the 
saving of manpower was nothing short 
of a miracle. 

This loss of equipment had to be 
made good, as Germany threatened 
immediate invasion. Industrial Eng¬ 
land rallied to supply the army’s need, 
rorge, factory and workshop worked 
in eight-hour shifts for twenty-four hours 
a day. The level of output soared, men 
and munitions poured in from overseas, 
England barricaded her shores with 
barbed wire and manned them with 
machine guns, and called a Home 
Guard into existence. She became in 
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physical fact the very citadel of freedom, 
armed at all points against the aggressor. 

On 10 June 1940 Italy entered the 
war against the Allies, thus hastening 
the downfall of France and extending 
the war to the Mediterranean and to 
Africa. 

In the following weeks six Govern¬ 
ments set up official headquarters in 
London. H. M. yueen WilheJmina of 
the Netherlands, H. M. King Haakon 
of Norway, and the National Com¬ 
mittees of Belgium. Free France. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia established head¬ 
quarters in London, which became 
thereby the capital city of Free Europe. 
Each of these Allied Governments issued 
regulations and instructions from Lon¬ 
don in its own language and to its own 
people, broadcasting news and informa¬ 
tion in its own tongue through the Brit¬ 
ish Broadcasting Corporation. Six arm¬ 
ies also have been organized in England, 
each speaking its own language, but all 
co-operating under one Commander-in- 
Chief and one Supreme War Council. 

The subsequent bombardment by the 
German Air Force of industrial centres, 
and finally of London and of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace served but to unify the na¬ 
tion and to strengthen its superb morale. 

The Empire : From the moment war 
was declared the loyalty of the Domin¬ 
ions and Colonies was unquestioned The 
Statute of Westminster (1939) had left 
the Dominions free to declare war inde¬ 
pendently or to refuse to do so: with¬ 
out exception the daughter nations 
flung in their lot with the Mother 
country, and. the whole of the Colo¬ 
nial Empire followed suit. No one 
of these great Communities wanted 
war, but one and all rose to meet 
the challenge of totalitarian aggres¬ 
sion. Gifts of munitions, war material 
and money, together with large forces 
of men, were sent to England from 
every Colony and Dominion. In one 
year the armed forces of Great Britain 
expanded to include not only the armies 
of the six Allies, but thousands of young 
men from the Empire overseas. Thus 
the experiment of free association on 
the part of many countries living under 
utterly different conditions has been 


proved successful, and may be a pattern 
for still larger applications of the same 
democratic principle. Broadcasting on 
Empire Day 1940. His Majesty the 
King-Emperor said : ** I speak to you 
today with a new vision of this Empire 
before my eyes. Now that it has come 
into conflict and sharp comparison with 
the evil system which is attempting its 
destruction, its full significance appears 
in a brighter and more certain light." 

The devotion of the younger peoples 
to the Mother Country and their whole¬ 
hearted participation in the War is of 
the utmost importance not only during 
the War itself, but to the future of 
the British Commonwealth. It will 
give them a voice in the framing of the 
Peace. Furthermore, the voice of the 
younger peoples is much needed in the 
old continent of Europe. 

Canada's aid in the advanced instruc¬ 
tion of pilots in the Empire Training 
Scheme has made her the doorstep of 
the British Isles, and the evacuation of 
British children to colonial homes is 
one more means of creating through 
direct experience a wider knowledge of 
the life of the British Commonwealth. 

War Effort of the People : When 
Mr. Morrison. Minister of Supply, on 
taking up his work in the Churchill 
Cabinet at the period of maximum need, 
gave to the people a motto— " Go to it " 
—the British nation took a long breath 
and jumped to it almost without the 
urging of the slogan. The enthusiastic 
devotion of the working people turned 
the scale, and Mr. Churchill's broad¬ 
casts in July and August spoke again 
and again of the miracles achieved by 
all the industries in the way of producing 
re-equipment, and an increased output 
of aeroplanes, munitions and the like. 

Volunteer services for air raid emer¬ 
gencies had been organized before the 
outbreak of war. and thousands of peo¬ 
ple. young and old, manned observation 
posts, air raid shelters, auxiliary fire 
services and other essential war and re¬ 
lief centres. Under test conditions of 
fire, bombardment and hurried evacua¬ 
tion of devastated areas, these workers 
upheld Britain's magnificent humanitari¬ 
an tradition. The Salvage Campaign 
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saved thousands of pounds by instruct* 
ing housewives in the utilization of 
waste paper, tins and bones. An appeal 
by the Minister of Munitions for the 
sacrifice of aluminium ware brought in 
thousands of tons of aluminium in a few 
weeks, donated unreservedly by the 
people from their kitchen shelves. 

Postal restrictions and the curtailment 
of postal services ; restrictions of travel 
and petrol, of the use of maps and of 
wireless sets in cars. the control of 
bottle parties and night clubs; food 
rationing and the restriction of consump¬ 
tion through the limiting of supplies to 
retailers ; and finally an immense burden 
of taxation—these were all met with 
loyal good temper. Volunteer Savings 
Groups were formed all over the coun¬ 
try and large amounts thus secured for 
Government use by voluntary curtail¬ 
ment of spending. 

The morale of the English people— 
always best in danger—has risen with 
every demand made upon it. During 
the intensive bombardment of London, 
actually in progress as this report is 
being written, the courage, good humour 
and undaunted optimism of the average 
man and woman have been of the ut¬ 
most value. People slept in their clothes, 
did their work in shelters, shopped and 
journeyed between raids, and generally 
made light of living under front-line 
war conditions. 

International Relations : Eng¬ 
land has become an experimental labor¬ 
atory for the future of international 
relations in Europe. The united action 
of France and Great Britain, represented 
at the beginning of the war by a Joint 
Supreme War Council, developed rapid¬ 
ly in all fields A linked currency was 
followed by co-operation between British 
and French Trade Unions and Federa¬ 
tions of Industry, co-ordination of Col¬ 
onial Administration, and Ministries of 
Information, Education. Blockade and 
Economic Warfare. The unparalleled 
offer of a common citizenship to France 
on the part of Britain was refused by the 
I’etain Government, but with the estab¬ 
lishment of the six Allied Governments 
in I>ondon. a group handling of all prob¬ 


lems of finance, foreign relations, pass¬ 
ports, use of skilled workers, care of the 
indigent, as well as of war activities, 
has perforce been developed. This 
should do much to make possible an 
entirely new approach to international 
affairs even when these Governments 
are once more working in their sovereign 
territories. 

Relations between the United States 
and Great Britain have never been 
better, and include a mutually advan¬ 
tageous agreement, made in September 
1940. by which the United States se¬ 
cured a 99-year lease of a large number 
of air and naval bases in the Western 
Hemisphere in exchange for 50 de¬ 
stroyers. much needed by the British 
Navy. Moreover. American Univer¬ 
sity and business men. shopkeepers and 
workpeople opened their homes and 
offered complete support to many Brit¬ 
ish children evacuated from Britain. All 
this will forge links between the United 
States and Great Britain as warm as 
those created by the same generosity on 
the part of the Colonies. 

Relations with Balkan countries are 
difficult, but Turkey and Egypt remain 
friendly Allies to the cause of freedom. 

Colonial Policy : In February 1940 
a White I’aper was issued dealing with 
the Colonial I’blicy of Great Britain. 
It recommended a reorganization of the 
whole Colonial Office, with an extension 
of the policy of financing improvements 
and the raising of the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment Fund from 1 to 5 million pounds. 
Later, 11 million pounds of loans previ¬ 
ously issued for colonial development 
were remitted by the Colonial Office, 
thus freeing many colonies from a heavy 
burden of debt. A Social Service 
ment was created at the Colonial 
aiming at the protection and 
advancement of the inhabitants of the 
colonies. 

At the same time the report of the 
West Indian Commission was published, 
proposing for that Colony increased 
expenditure on social services, educa¬ 
tion. health, housing, social welfare and 
land settlement, together with long¬ 
term programmes of social reform. 
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Owing to the war the administration 
of these policies is left somewhat in 
abeyance, but the loyal response of all 
Colonies to the needs of the Mother 
Country will ensure their adequate fulfil¬ 
ment in the after-war period. 

Palestine: The Control of luind 
Sales agreed to by Great Britain some¬ 
what favoured the Arab population, but 
the loyalty of the Arabs to the Empire 
as soon as war broke out lias again 
shown that the policy was justified. 

A Conference of Governors of British 
West Africa held during the year 
illustrates the growing tendency to¬ 
wards co-operation instead of isolation 
in the handling of special areas. 

The main problem remains that of 
India. On 10 January 1940 the Viceroy 
declared for full Dominion Status and 
that the time necessary to achieve this 
should be reduced to the minimum. He 
also called for agreement among the 
Indian peoples themselves. Mr. Amcry's 
statement and later gestures on the part 
of the Home Government have shown 
that Great Britain is roused to a keener 
realization of real needs in India and to 
a more generous and understanding 
approach to the whole problem. But 
the greatest gesture of all still remains 
to be made. 

The keynote of the year in regard to 
the colonial position undoubtedly is a 
notable growth in understanding on the 
part of the Home Country of the needs 
and problems of the Colonics. 

Financial and Industrial Devel¬ 
opments : The war has very profound¬ 
ly altered the attitude of the whole nation 
towards industry and taxation. The 
cost of the war per day has risen through 
the stupendous figures of two million 
pounds to six-and-a-half million pounds. 
To meet such charges the nation has 
had to review the whole question of 
industry and finance. Not only was 
the Bank Rate limited to 2% but a 
limitation of dividends to 4%, or the 1938 
level, was imposed, and 100% absorption 
of surplus profits. New taxes, including 
immense surtaxes on large incomes, 
additional postal charges, and a pur¬ 


chase tax on all goods not essentials of 
life, were accepted with good humour 
and understanding by the nation. The 
Trades Unions, which were meeting at 
their Annual Conference when war was 
declared, immediately supported the 
Government's action and continue to 
support it, accepting compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion, adjustments of wages and other loss 
of Trade Union privileges for the sake 
of maximum production. Boards of 
control were introduced in many indus¬ 
tries. and training centres formed for 
those which affected production of muni¬ 
tions. Agriculture was carefully con¬ 
sidered. and many classes of labour 
were brought under State control in the 
interests of national security. 

Railways were placed under central 
control in the early days of the war. Food 
prices were immediately controlled and 
a system of food rationing was intro¬ 
duced in November 19J9. The prin¬ 
ciple of barter was introduced between 
the United States and the United King¬ 
dom. Private as well as public invest¬ 
ments in foreign countries were taken 
over by the Government and adminis¬ 
tered in the interests of the finances of 
the whole country. These and many 
other experiments in the socialization of 
the nation's activities should leave their 
mark on post-war England. 

Refugees: In July 1940 there were 
in England 51,000 Germans 4,750 
Austrians. 3,000 Poles. 1.600 Dutch, 
13.900 Belgians. 7.450 Czechs and 930 
Spanish. These figures are exclusive of 
French nationals who are admitted on 
the same basis as those with a British 
passport. Amongst the distinguished 
refugees received in this country was 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, who died in London 
on 23 September 1939. at the age of 
83 years, a refugee from Vienna. The 
British loan to the Czech Government 
which had lieen frozen on the occupa¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia was used for the 
relief of Czech nationals after January 
1940. In May and June, with the 
discovery of the dangerous propor¬ 
tions ol Fifth Column activities in 
France and the Low Countries, the 
British Government resorted to stringent 
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internment of practically all classes of 
refugees from enemy countries. Un¬ 
der such sudden pressure there was 
undoubted confusion and some injustice, 
but this was quickly rectified and a large 
number of useful refugees were released, 
some to take part in essential war in¬ 
dustries. In May the Austria Office 
was opened. It represents a unified 
Austria, all political parties taking their 
share in the organization, and the 
office is organized as a centre where the 
social culture of Austria can be main¬ 
tained and disseminated. Similar offices 
have been organized for Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The cultural life of 
these countries will undoubtedly be 
modified by such contact with England, 
and English people of ail classes have 
had rare opportunities of extending 
their direct contact with the ideals of 
Other Nations. 

Education : Evacuation of school - 
children from threatened areas took 
place immediately before the declaration 
of war and threw the educational system 
of the country into chaos. The unsuit¬ 
ability of certain groups of children for 
ordinary decent homes shocked the 
public into realizing actual conditions 
in congested areas. Evacuees, more¬ 
over, benefited from country life, broken 
routine, and the dropping of school 
hours to a minimum. It is a remarkable 
fact that matriculation results after nine 
months of departmental upheaval have 
shown that on the whole the children 
have gained from the unusual conditions, 
both in health and examination results. 
The granting of State Aid to English 
Public Schools, and the closer co-ordi¬ 
nation of Ihiblic, Secondary and Gram¬ 
mar Schools have been considered. 

Humanitarian Activities : It is 
natural that during the war Red Cross 
and Refugee activities should have first 
place, and immense funds have been 
raised for medical work, care of prison¬ 
ers and wartime relief. 

A social welfare organization for the 
troops was for the first time officially 
arranged in November 1939 to be con¬ 
ducted largely by co-operation between 
volunteer workers and officials. Educa¬ 


tional courses for the troops are also 
under consideration. 

In December 1939 Lord Nuffield be¬ 
stowed one million ordinary shares of 
Morris Motors Limited (worth about 
/l.250,000) to be the nucleus of a fund 
to finance a scheme of hospital region¬ 
alization in the provinces. The Barlow- 
Report on the congestion of population 
issued in January 1940 recommends a 
decentralization of industry and careful 
regional planning both for homes and 
industrial plants throughout the country. 
Various allowances administered by the 
State have been increased. The allow¬ 
ance for dependents of soldiers was in* 
creased early in the war. Additional 
unemployment insurance was announced 
in March 1940. Old Age Pensions can 
now be secured for men and women as 
soon as they are 60. with several addi¬ 
tional supplementary allowances. For 
this there is a contributory payment on 
the part of both the insured person and 
the employer. In February a small 
voluntary committee was organized by 
the Government to deal with social 
problems arising out of the war. It will 
aim to utilize voluntary effort and co¬ 
ordinate experiments. 

For the first time animals have been 
cared for under war conditions and the 
National Air Raid Precautions Animals 
Committee was organized for the care 
of animals in air raids and the destruc¬ 
tion of pet animals when emergency de¬ 
manded it. 

National Health: There has been 
a definite improvement in the health of 
the nation, with a higher birth rate and 
lower infant mortality and death rates. 
The Ministry of Health reported: 
" While we arc yet far from perfection, 
schoolchildren of today in general 
health, physique and suture are in¬ 
finitely better than when the School 
Medical Service began its work." Only 
0.5 of the schoolchildren can now be said 
to be under-nourished. In January 1940 
a Bill came into operation reducing the 
working hours of juveniles under 16 
from 48 to 44 hours a week. In October 
a National Youth Committee for the 
welfare of all boys and girls from 14 to 
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17 years old was organized by the Board 
of Education. Under this Committee a 
Summer Camp was held in Notting¬ 
hamshire as an experiment in training 
young people for leaders of youth 
centres. 

British Broadcasting : Never has 
the value of a national broadcasting 
system been better demonstrated than 
during the war. The Heads of Church 
and State, of Army, Navy and Air 
Force, and the leaders of all those 
Governments which have found hos¬ 
pitality in England, have used the 
British Broadcasting Corporation to the 
full. By May 1940, foreign broadcasts 
were being delivered in twenty-one 
languages, nineteen European, the other 
two Afrikaans and Hindustani. The 
King and the Prime Minister broadcast 
on the day war was declared, the Queen 
gave a message to the women of the 
Empire on November 11 and the King 
spoke again at Christmas and upon 
Empire Day. Dr. Benesh broadcast 
to the Czech people on September 19, 
Queen Wilhelmina and King Haakon in 
May and June. By August the Radio 
Orange and the Radio Paris were carry¬ 
ing on programmes specially arranged by 
radio experts of the Dutch and French 
peoples. Not only is the last-minute 
news broadcast daily, but instructions, 
reports, appeals for salvage, notices 
concerning the calling up of the troops, 
defence areas and the like have reached 
the widest possible public in the shortest 
space of time. With the staff divided, 
part of it evacuated to the country and 
part in London, with their commen¬ 
tators and announcers visiting the front 
line, troops in billets, evacuated chil¬ 
dren, and devastated areas, the B.B.C, 
has carried on a national sen-ice of the 
utmost significance. Owing to evacua¬ 
tion conditions school broadcasting has 
also been of great benefit for special 
lessons, and instruction as well as re¬ 
creation has been provided for scattered 
classes through this medium. 

Aviation : Obviously the importance 
and effectiveness of the Air Sen-ices 
has been greatly enhanced although 
ultimate results to national life in peace 


time cannot yet be evaluated. In certain 
areas air mail has been the only reli¬ 
able means of communication, for ex¬ 
ample with Sweden and Switzerland 
after the occupation of France. In 
August 1940 a transatlantic air sen-ice 
was established between Great Britain 
and the United States by the flying boat 
dart. The sen-ice is only possible in 
summer because of ice conditions in the 
winter months. 

Cultural Life, Research and 
Plans for Peace: The war over¬ 
shadows the cultural aspects of life, but 
a remarkable play of j. B. I*riestley’s 
" Music at Night," was produced, and 
Sybd Thorndike and Lewis Casson 
went " on the road " to village halls 
with Shakespearean and other classic 
plays. Sadlers Wells produced the ballet 
Dante Sonata, representing the conflict 
between the powers of Light and of 
Darkness. A public-spirited group of 
musicians arranged for popular noon- 
hour concerts at the National Gallery, 
five days a week, admission one shilling. 

Nature, the well-known scientific 
journal, is giving a fine lead by publish¬ 
ing one brilliant article after' another 
advocating basic study and an inter¬ 
national outlook as essential to deal 
with the post-war reorganization. A 
typical instance of the public mind of 
the moment was reported in September 
1940 by a newspaper correspondent who 
wrote that he had just left the Arch¬ 
bishop of York (Dr. Temple), Julian 
Huxley and a group of ftiends in a 
dugout, discussing world reconstruction 
after the war, while an air raid went on 
overhead. J. B. Priestley's Sunday 
Evening Postscripts on the B> B. C. 
have had a remarkably fine quality, and 
held before the B.B.C. public a vision 
of the new world that may yet come 
into being when the real and inner 
victory is won. 

Religious Life: In 1939 the Church 
of England carried out a survey and 
planned new education, missionary and 
other work to meet the needs of the 
country. This plan was totally dis¬ 
organized by the war. Chaplains volun¬ 
teered for the Forces, schools were 
evacuated, congregations scattered, but 
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the National Days of Prayer, of which 
two have been held, seemed to co¬ 
ordinate and deepen the spiritual life of 
the people. Speaking to the Convoca¬ 
tion of Canterbury in January 1940, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said : "A 
victorious peace may be only a moral 
desert unless it leads to a sustained en¬ 
deavour to bring about a civilization 
better than that which the war has 
broken. It is here that the Church must 
be ready to give a positive witness of its 
own.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury also 
supported association with the World 
Council of Churches, to which 59 na¬ 
tional churches had adhered, including 
those of Sweden. Denmark and Finland. 

The Free Church Federal Council, 
linking some 7,000,000 Free Churchmen 
in all parts of Great Britain, was in¬ 
augurated in September 1940. 

Amongst inter-religious bodies the 
World Congress of Faiths continues to 
do excellent work. On July 5 a Con¬ 
ference was held in London, as the 
planned meeting at The Hague was im¬ 
possible. 

The sterner life necessitated by war 
conditions has brought about in England 
a much keener appreciation of the un¬ 
seen factors in life and a more definite 
need for personal religion. The B.B.C. 
has given much time to religious matters, 
particularly since the war, and has great 
influence in broadening sectarian feeling 
into at least an inclusive Christian 
idealism. 

Obituary : During the year many 
prominent English people have died in¬ 
cluding Lord Twcedsmuir (John Buchan) 
C. F. Andrews. Mrs. Bertram Camp¬ 
bell, John Atkinson Hobson, Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Sir Oliver I.odge, George 
Lansbury and Joseph Bibby, the last 
two being members of The Thcosophical 
Society. Sir Oliver Lodge was also a 
member for many years. 

THEOSOPHY IN ENGLAND : 
When war was declared it was decided 
to keep Headquarters open, and a leaf¬ 
let entitled Carry On was circulated 
throughout the Section. Many members 
volunteered for war work, and in some 


cases it was difficult to maintain Thco¬ 
sophical meetings, either because of 
evacuation of members from the district, 
the difficulty of blackout conditions, or 
the preoccupation of Lodge officials with 
war activities. During the year many 
readjustments have been made, and at 
the time of writing at least two-thirds of 
the Lodges arc holding regular meetings, 
although the time for public lectures 
has in most cases had to be altered to 
Sunday afternoon, evening conditions 
being impossible owing to air raid pre¬ 
cautions. 

Mr. C. Jinarajadasa : In October 
1939 Mr. Jinarajadasa returned from 
America and throughout the year has 
given his in valuable help to the Section. 
On 17 November 1939 he addressed a 
Founders' Day Meeting at the London 
Headquarters. He presided at the 
Shadow Convention, December 31, and 
made several tours of lodges and ad¬ 
dressed Federation Conferences. The 
work at 33 Ovington Square has been 
strengthened under his inspiration, and 
when in August 1940 he took ship for 
Australia and India he left the Section 
invigorated by his presence and eager 
for his return. 

Membership : Although a slight loss 
in membership has continued, war con¬ 
ditions do not seem to have affected the 
joining or leaving of members to any 
particular extent. Greater numbers of 
young people and those who seem pre¬ 
pared to give themselves in service are 
attending our meetings, and joining The 
Society. Lecturers report that where 
regular meetings have been held there 
is definitely a larger number of people 
attending. The loss in membership oc¬ 
curs in areas which lack vital contacts 
or which have not been able fully to 
maintain activities. 

Special Events : The Shadow Con¬ 
vention held at the Section Head¬ 
quarters on 31 December 1939 in order 
to link the Section to the meetings of 
the International Convention at Adyar 
was full of vitality. Mr. Jinarajadasa 
gave a public lecture on ” The United 
States of the World,” which was fol¬ 
lowed after tea by a discussion on 
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*' What Kind of Religion Will Truly 
Unite Mankind ?" An Easter Study 
Weekend and an annual Summer School 
were planned, but both had to be can¬ 
celled at short notice owing to the re¬ 
served accommodation being comman¬ 
deered by the Government. 

White Lotus Day : This day was 
celebrated by an unusual meeting at 
which, beside the usual extracts, special¬ 
ly chosen passages honouring the Great 
and envisaging a new world were read 
by a group of speakers. 

Work at Headquarters : Study 
and Training Department: All activities 
have been affected by war conditions, 
but classes have been continued, includ¬ 
ing an Introductory Course, one on 
“ Social Problems " and one on " Yoga 
and Human Psychology.” A weekly 
series of Students' Talks was also 
arranged to replace the Thursday even¬ 
ing lectures which have, since the days 
of Madame Blavatsky. been a regular 
feature of Blavatsky Lodge activities. 
As the Lodge, now meeting at Head¬ 
quarters, desired to discontinue this 
custom the abovementioned scries was 
arranged by Headquarters so that the 
tradition might remain unbroken. They 
included seven talks on The Secret 
Doctrine by Mrs. Josephine Ransom. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
the blackout made London streets 
dangerous the attendance at all these 
groups was excellent. 

Publicity : Thirty thousand copies of 
a special Icallct, Hus Life a Purpose ?, 
were distributed widely throughout the 
country, young people particularly being 
active in handing them out to suitable 
strangers in the streets. The war leaflets 
issued from Adyar were widely circu¬ 
lated. The weekly public lectures were 
continued, and until the actual bombard¬ 
ment of tendon from the air the audi¬ 
ences remained nearly normal. 

The Theoaophical Order of Ser¬ 
vice : The activities of the Order of 
Service on behalf of refugees continued 
through the year. The Theosophical 
War Distress Relief Committee, formed 
at Whitsuntide at the instigation of the 
President, was offered a room at the 


EngHsh Headquarters to accommodate 
supplies, and the Section is enthusiastic 
in its support of this Committee. When 
Mr. Christopher Gale, in September 
1940, became Organizing Secretary of 
The English Theosophical Order of Ser¬ 
vice. he established the temporary office 
of the Order in this same room at 50 
Gloucester Place. 

The Advance Guard During the 
year many old and valued workers in 
the Section have withdrawn from phys¬ 
ical plane activities for the time being. 
Among the best known are Mr. Joseph 
Bibby and Mr. George Lansbury, both 
men with a world-wide reputation for 
humanitarian service. 

Conclusion: The war has stirred 
England to its depths and our members 
have shared in the intensification of life 
experienced bv the whole nation. The 
ITesident's call for insight into prepara¬ 
tion for peace will open a new phase 
of our work, for which earnest prepara¬ 
tion already has been made. Never 
before have our teachings been so neces¬ 
sary nor so valuable as they now are. 
The need to spread these teachings is a 
chief reason for our existence. It re¬ 
mains for the Section to dedicate itself 
afresh as an instrument for the develop¬ 
ing of that spirit of Universal Brother¬ 
hood which is the only sure foundation 
of peace. 

EUROPEAN CONGRESS AND 
ENGLI8H CONVENTION (10-14 
May 1940): In January 1940 the General 
Secretary of the European Federation, 
Mr. J. E. van Dissel, managed to come 
to England from Holland, and a special 
meeting of the four General Secretaries 
of the British Isles was held in London, 
with Mr. Jinarajadasa present. It was 
then agreed to hold the Annual Congress 
of the European Federation and the 
English Convention at Whitsuntide in 
London instead of in Edinburgh as origi¬ 
nally planned. This Congress actually 
took place, and under very exceptional 
conditions, for the dates coincided with 
the invasion of Holland and Belgium by 
the German army. Mr. van Dissel and 
Mr. Kruisheer (General Secretary of the 
Netherlands) were present, together with 
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representatives from France and several 
other continental countries. Four hun¬ 
dred and fifty delegates, chiefly from 
the British Isles, enrolled, and nine 
countries were officially represented. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa was the guest of 
honour, and messages were sent to the 
King-Emperor and Koyal Family as well 
as to the President of The Theosophical 
Society, Dr. Arundalc. Mr. Jinaraja¬ 
dasa spoke to members and gave a pub¬ 
lic lecture on " Plato and the Problem 
of Immortality.*’ The Dlavatsky Lec¬ 
ture on " Identification and Indian Sys¬ 
tems of Yoga " was delivered by Mr. 
J. Kruisheer. 

During the Convention the change 
from the Chamberlain to the Churchill 
Government took place and war news of 
crucial importance was received repeat¬ 
edly : probably owing to this concurrent 
crisis the spirit of the Convention was 
one of exceptional enthusiasm and dedi¬ 
cation. The Section and the represent¬ 
atives of the British Isles seemed to 
become part of a larger. European, con¬ 
sciousness and to devote themselves 
with even greater determination to the 
struggle for a free Europe. 

European Federation Work in 
London : Owing to the military oc¬ 
cupation of Holland by Germany, Mr. 
van Dissel, General Secretary of the 
European Federation, was unable to 
return to his home after the European 
Federation Congress in May and has 
continued the work of the Federation 
from England with his Headquarters at 
33 Ovmgton Square. The Federation 
Bulletin, Theosophy in Action, has 
therefore been issued from London. It 
is typical of the work of our Society that 
we parallel so accurately the conditions 
of the political and social world around 
us. As London has become virtually 
the capital city of free Europe, so also 
the English Section has been proud to 
be the host of the European Federation 
work and workers. 

E.A.G. 

(Sec " The Theosophical Society in 
Europe ”) 

THEOSOPHY IN SCOT¬ 
LAND: Winter activities were ham¬ 


pered by the blackout. This necessitated 
lectures being given in hours of day¬ 
light. Many members were engaged 
on national duties and therefore were 
not able to give time and energy 
to Theosophicsd activities. The 30th 
Annual Convention was held at Glasgow- 
on May 4-3. Mr. C. Jinarajadasa pre¬ 
sided, and after the business session 
opened a discussion on the subject 
’ Does God care for Art ? " 

THEOSOPHY IN WALES: A 

feature of the Eighteenth Annual Con¬ 
vention held at Colwyn Bay, Septem- 
ber-October 1939. Mr. Sidney Ransom 
presiding, was a display of colour-films 
of Adyar by Mr. John Coats. Mr. 
Ransom gave several instructive lec¬ 
tures. The Welsh Section has been in¬ 
terested in humanitarian movements 
during the year, specially Goodwill 
Day, Animal Welfare Week, etc., in 
addition to Theosophical activities. 

IRELAND (EIRE) 

Although part of the British Isles. Eire 
is not taking part in the war waged by 
England. Mr. de Valera announced 
her intention to remain neutral. The 
Government undertook various defence 
measures, such as the establishment of 
a small marine sen-ice and the urgent 
campaign of recruiting for the Regular 
Army, Volunteer Force and I.ocal Secur¬ 
ity Force, but rejected Britain's offer 
to unite with Ireland for defensive pur¬ 
poses. 

The Independent Republican Army 
terrorists challenged the authority of 
the Government on several occasions. 
Appealing for a united front against 
violence, the Dail gave special powers 
to deal with organized sedition and 
treason. 

On 2 March 1940 a new Party Re¬ 
publican Plan was inaugurated at the 
Mansion House. Dublin, aiming at the 
establishment of an Irish Republic on a 
sound social and economic basis and at 
a " virtual severance of financial links 
which subject this country to the British 
Empire. . . . The political link must 
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also be broken. . . . The Irish Re¬ 
public will claim authority over the 
whole territory of Ireland. ...” 

Northern Ireland: Lord Craig- 
avon, Prime Minister of Northern Ire¬ 
land, at the beginning of the war placed 
" the whole of our resources at the 
command of Great Britain.” Lord 
Craigavon died in November 1940 after 
holding office as Prime Minister for over 
18 years, a record of tenure of office 
among modern statesmen. He sternly 
opposed Home Rule and any idea of a 
united Ireland. 

NORTH AMERICA 
CANADA 

Ever since Canada unanimously pro¬ 
claimed war on Germany in September 
19J9, the whole of her history and pol- 
itics have been dominated by her par¬ 
ticipation in the war. On 13 Septem¬ 
ber 1939 a British War Supply Board 
was established. On 15 October a 
British Air Mission arrived to discuss 
and establish advanced air training 
schemes for Empire pilots, which result¬ 
ed in an Agreement being signed at 
Ottawa on 17 December by most of the 
Dominions. On that date too the first 
contingent of Canadian troops safely 
landed in Britain, to be followed by 
many more. In June 1940 Canada 
extended her military defensive powers 
over Iceland and the French and British 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 
and in August her 2nd Division began 
to arrive in England. The formation 
of a Permanent Joint Board of Defence 
between the United States and Canada 
in August 1940 was one of the most 
important war developments in the 
Americas. 

Owing to an attack on the Federal 
Government for having ” failed to pros¬ 
ecute Canada's duty in the war in the 
vigorous manner which the Canadian 
people desired,” the Governor-General 
in January 1940 prepared the coun¬ 
try for a General Election. This 
was held on 26 March and resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the 
4 


Liberal Party under Mr. Mackenzie 
King, giving him the largest majority 
in the history of the Federal I’arliament. 
A speeding up of the war effort was an¬ 
nounced in May. A request for the 
working of day and night shifts on all 
war work, including Sundays and holi¬ 
days, evoked a noble response through¬ 
out the country. In June the British 
Supply Board was constructing plant, 
machinery and equipment at an ex¬ 
penditure of $50,000,000, and in July 
the Department of Munitions and Sup¬ 
ply. replacing the earlier War Supply 
Board, announced that the original two- 
year programme had been largely com¬ 
pressed into one year and was months 
ahead of schedule. 

Compulsory military’ training for all 
male students was announced on 7 July 
1940, and the registration of all males 
over 16 years of age began in August. 

From the Atlantic coast, through the 
industrial areas of Quebec and Ontario, 
across the vast prairies, the whole of 
Canada has become a workshop and 
arsenal for the British fighting services 
and an almost unlimited granary for its 
people. During 1940 the United King¬ 
dom bought up Canada's entire export¬ 
able surplus of copper, zinc and alumin¬ 
ium, millions of pounds of bacon, ham 
and cheese, and made the largest pur¬ 
chase of wheat on record, while the 
uction of war materials, expanded 
fifty firms, was valued at over 
$400,000,000. 

Simultaneously the greatest industrial 
immigration the Dominion has ever 
known has taken place. Thousands of 
fugitives from Europe and millions of 
fugitive dollars rescued from wrecked 
enterprises abroad are finding a haven 
in Canada, so that products formerly 
the pride and monopoly of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Hungary and other countries are 
now being manufactured on an increas¬ 
ingly large scale in the Dominion. 

On 12 February 1940 Canada suffered 
a great loss in the death of Lord Tweeds- 
muir, aged 64, Governor-General since 
1935 and generally beloved. A richly 
endowed personality, he was at once 
lawyer, publisher, historian, soldier, 
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biographer and politician of great abil¬ 
ity and well known as the distinguished 
novelist, John Buchan. 

In succession to Lord Tweedsmuir, 
the Earl of Athlone was appointed 
Governor-General on 4 April and in¬ 
stalled on 21 June 1940. Brother to 
Queen Mary, bis wife is Princess Alice, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria. This 
Royal appointment is very popular and 
will do much to cement still further the 
Canadian allegiance to the Crown. This 
is the second time the Earl of Athlone 
has been appointed Governor-General 
of Canada. The first time was in 1914. 
when, instead of taking up the post, he 
fought in the Great War. 

No finer summing up of the role 
which Canada has played in the affairs 
of the British Commonwealth could be 
given than that made by Mr. Mackenzie 
King in a speech at Ottawa on 7 June 
1940 : " We are the bridge between the 
old world and the new, the bridge 
which joins the new freedom of the 
North American continent with the an¬ 
cient freedom of Britain which gave it 
birth.” 

Theosophy in Canada : The Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, who during 1940 
celebrated his 50th anniversary as an 
F.T.S., and his 20th as General Secre¬ 
tary of the Section, made a plea for more 
inclusive brotherhood of ail the various 
Societies of The Theosophical Move¬ 
ment and greater tolerance for books 
and teachings of other currents of 
thought and Societies. 

A seventh Fraternization Convention 
was held at Detroit on 2 and 3 Septem¬ 
ber 1939, when a special session was 
arranged for Young Theosophists, not 
necessarily attached to any Society, but 
inspired by Brotherhood and a spiritual 
life. 

The Federation Quarterly reports 
great activity in the formation of new 
Study Groups in Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
in North Vancouver, and prospects for 
another in Regina. 

In December 1939 a large number of 
Young Theosophists from the U.S.A. 
met with Young Theosophists in Van¬ 
couver for a Conference on Theosoph¬ 
ical work in youth groups. They were 


given hospitality in the homes of mem¬ 
bers and " the older members enjoyed 
their visit quite as much as the younger 
ones.” 

UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

Political Trends: Outstanding in 
importance in 1940 for the American 
people was the changing tide of opinion 
as to what position the nation should 
take with regard to the War. By the 
time of the ending of the Russo-Finnish 
war a very definite attitude had crys¬ 
tallized throughout most of the country 
against America's entry into the war. 
A justifiable opinion that the country 
should remain aloof from hostilities in 
order to prepare for aiding the broken 
nations after the war and for helping 
greatly in the construction of a new 
world peace achieved dominance. 

With the swiftly changing course of 
events the American people rapidly 
gained a new realization of this nation's 

E lace in the world scene. Mr. Walter 
ippmann stated. " We enjoyed isola¬ 
tion as long as Britannia ruled the 
waves. Since 1914 British command 
of the seas has been gravely challenged 
and the period of our splendid isolation 
has ended. . . . This, then, is the 
hour of our destiny when it will be de¬ 
cided how much of our inheritance we 
are able and willing to defend.” These 
words expressed the understanding of 
an increasing number of Americans at 
the present time. 

Mr. Clarence K. Streit's vision of 
" Union Now " captured wide attention. 
Clubs were formed in scattered cities 
throughout the nation to study and pro¬ 
mote his ideas. After the fall of France 
the plan for Union was changed to in¬ 
clude Britain and the Dominions and 
the Americas in a capital union ” be¬ 
fore it is too late.” 

1940 began with the great majority 
of Americans believing themselves to 
belong to a vast middle class, according 
to a Fortune Magazine poll taken at 
the beginning of the year. They be¬ 
lieved the years ahead held a good 
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chance for their advancement—such as 
going into business for themselves, etc. 
Seventy per cent of the people ques¬ 
tioned felt an obligation as citizens to 
pass on a liner heritage to the next 

f ;eneration. Of these, thirty per cent 
clt it their duty to pass on Democracy 
safely intact; thirty per cent were for 
higher moral standards; twenty per cent 
for opportunities for cultural and edu¬ 
cational advantages; and only ten per 
cent were for material wealth. The three 
outstanding trends of social ideas at the 
beginning of 1*»0 were thus (1) rejec¬ 
tion of class idea, (2) confidence that 
the present is better than the past and 
the future better still, (3) greater devo¬ 
tion to intangible values as a heritage to 
pass on. 

Toward the middle of the year the 
pie of the United States seemed to 
divided into two opinions as to their 
future course. On the one hand was 
the belief that Americans should be 
principally occupied with the solution 
of the nation's unique problems, par¬ 
ticularly the problem of power. The 
colossal achievements of the nation in 
the fust have created many problems, 
such as (1) the advance in technology 
creating unemployment; (2) the pro¬ 
duction power of labour being too great 
for the machinery of distribution ; (J) 
the capital accumulations lagging behind 
industrial and other expansion. Wher¬ 
ever power is created and released it is 
in staggering proportions. One group 
of Americans were determined to pre- 
sene democracy from military adven¬ 
turing and to concentrate on solving 
these internal problems of the nation. 
This really constituted the background 
for much of the conscientious objection 
to war and militarism. As for the 
religious objections to war, the church¬ 
men of America were undecided upon 
the moral righteousness of intervention. 
Large sections condemned the acts of 
aggressor nations but declined to throw 
the church's moral and economic might 
against Europe's aggressors. 

On the other hand an increasingly 
large group of Americans believed our 
internal problems to be secondary to the 
problem of world peace and stability 


and order. They sought a strong foreign 
policy and some kind of action to aid 
the world's struggle toward democracy. 
Practically the whole population was 
concerned with national defence. After 
the fall of France eighty-eight per cent 
of the Americans favoured arming the 
nation to the fullest extent in prepara¬ 
tion for any eventuality. 

The dominating political event was 
the nomination and election of the 
President of the United States. The 
nominating conventions of the two main 
political parties mirrored somewhat the 
trends mentioned above. The Repub¬ 
licans brought forward an aggressive 
business man whose outstanding pur¬ 
pose was to put America’s house in 
order, particularly with regard to busi¬ 
ness and government relationships with 
each other ; the gearing of the nation's 
industrial power to national defence in 
preparation for the war's coming to 
America ; and the ending of the era of 
financial restriction—hence depression. 
And the Democrats re-nominated Mr. 
Roosevelt on grounds of his humoni- 
tarianism and his strong intelligent 
foreign policy. 

The passage of the Hatch Hill pro¬ 
moted cleaner politics through less 
extortion for political campaign funds, 
etc.—a step in the right direction. 

The increasing success of the German 
Reich forced an interesting movement 
toward political, economic and cultural 
interchange of life in the Americas, 
thus tending to unite the hemisphere at 
a much more rapid pace than heretofore. 

A remarkable political development 
within the country was the breaking up 
of the old system of politics for politics' 
sake ; witness a lifelong Republican 
a candidate for the Vice-Presidency on 
the Democratic ticket, a lifelong Demo¬ 
crat a candidate for l’resident on the 
Republican ticket, the appointment by 
a Democratic President of two outstand¬ 
ing Republicans to Cabinet positions. 

A definite trend toward attention to 
functional duty in the administrative, 
legislative, and judiciary departments of 

S overnment was mainly brought about 
y appointments to the Supreme Court 
which have tended to develop a truly 
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functional body, one not inclined to take 
over the legislative (unctions as in the 
past. The results of this—good or bad 
—depend upon the degree of vision or 
selfishness of the legislative body in 
performing its duties. Great social 
progress or extreme reaction could result 
from a legislative body free for the first 
time to perform its function, and elected 
by people either lethargic or acutely 
conscious of its responsibility. 

Social Trend* : The American con¬ 
science has been greatly stirred by the 
war. and once more the people give 
generously of their substance to the 
unfortunate peoples in other parts of the 
world. A dramatic expression of this 
conscience was illustrated by the grow¬ 
ing public demand to cut governmental 
red-tape and make possible the bringing 
to America great numbers of refugee 
children from England and elsewhere. 

America celebrated the sixth annual 
National Brotherhood Week with some 
newspapers giving it editorial notice. 

Social progress under the New Deal 
has been greatly retarded but no ground 
has been lost. 

There was a trend toward a more 
reasonable attitude on the part of labour 
unions with the tendency to assume 
their proper responsibility for the general 
good 

Housing projects continued. In some 
there was a noticeable development of a 
community spirit, particularly along 
lines of beautification as a result of pride 
in residence. The community housing 
projects continued to be run fairly and 
squarely for the lower income people. 
Community sports and other cultural 
activities are rapidly developing. 

The New Deal department known as 
the Works Progress Administration con¬ 
tinued to develop among many other 
things recreational centres in the various 
cities and towns of the nation. Great 
strides have been made in promoting 
outdoor exercise and fun in these centres. 
Never have we had such a splendid >iar 
of games. These centres, such as the 
one in Cincinnati. Ohio—known as the 
Airport Hayfield—provide games of all 
kinds ; bicycling, tennis, croquet, bad¬ 
minton, ping-pong, shuffle-board, arch¬ 


ery and baseball. Needed equipment 
can be rented at minimum fees. This 
particular playfield is overflowing every 
weekend and practically every night of 
the week. The national tennis tourna¬ 
ment of city recreation parks held in 
Cincinnati at the Airport Playfield tennis 
courts is one of the many fine events re¬ 
sulting from this development. Provi¬ 
sion for public picnic grounds in wooded 
areas throughout the country are instru¬ 
mental in bringing urban populations 
closer to nature The Youth Hostel Move¬ 
ment in America furthering brotherhood 
particularly among the younger, is devel¬ 
oped rapidly. 

A remarkable idea for distributing food 
surpluses to people on relief and at the 
same time protecting prices and increas¬ 
ing the market and also providing better 
food for the poor, has been created 
through a food stamp plan under the 
direction of the F.S.C.C. (Federal Sur¬ 
plus Commodities Corporation ) This 
particular government agency has per¬ 
formed tremendous service in distribut¬ 
ing food through state and country 
agencies to needy people in institutions, 
schools, etc. In some places they have 
made possible the securing of full, well- 
balanced meals in schools for the cost of 
only five cents. 

In 1940 the census was taken, reveal¬ 
ing a retardation in the growth of the 
larger cities and a definite trend of the 
population to suburban areas. 

Improvements in the quality of relief 
work were noted, attention being paid 
to selection of skilled workers for special 
jobs, to the lasting betterment of the 
work and the self-respect of the worker. 
Efforts were made to place men who 
have trades into work more adapted to 
their capacities. 

Adult Education Boards made efforts 
toward more education in responsible 
citizenship for voters coming of age. 
In some cities educational campaigns 
with lectures in the evenings for those 
who were about to become citizens were 
given by the Board staff. In some 
cases the programme was climaxed with 
parades and other pageants and cele¬ 
brations. 
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A note of brotherhood that cannot be 
passed was the work of many Jewish 
organizations in helping their refugees 
to find homes, jobs, etc. 

Religious groups continued their grow¬ 
ing effort toward fraternization. 

The year has. on the whole, marked 
a long step forward by the population 
of the United States of America toward 
a new understanding of individual duty 
as citizens of the nation and of the 
world.—James S. Perkins. 

Education and Culture: From a 
cultural standpoint. America is rela¬ 
tively a young nation not far beyond 
the pioneering stage To the handi¬ 
cap of pioneer conditions must be 
added the heterogeneous elements of 
mixed races and cultural heritages. Cul¬ 
ture presupposes a certain amount of 
leisure, the greatest of luxuries in a new 
land. America, however, is surely build¬ 
ing a cultural civilization of her own. 
Notable American representatives of all 
the arts have already made places for 
themselves among the immortals. While 
the average American may be lacking 
as yet in beauty-consciousness, there are 
many hopeful indications of an awak¬ 
ening. 

All progress in both education and 
culture inevitably entails some experi¬ 
mentation, not uniformly successful but 
affording some residue of value, even if 
only experience. America's objectives, 
moreover, are not yet wholly clear even 
to herself. In the desire to educate all, 
her education is sometimes a little su¬ 
perficial. Power may sometimes be more 
in evidence than beauty. To under¬ 
stand America, one must look forward 
instead of backward, for there is in 
America a tremendous vitality that must 
be reckoned with in the world of to¬ 
morrow. 

The distinctive features of American 
education seem to be as follows : 

1. A prevalent tendency to do away 
with the small, poorly equipped rural 
school, and, by centralization, to sub¬ 
stitute better buildings and equipment 
and more thoroughly trained teachers. 
However, the other side of the picture 
is found in the crowded conditions in 


city schools containing nine or ten 
thousand high school pupils in a single 
unit, where the personal element is well 
nigh submerged. 

2. The elimination of former stan¬ 
dardized programmes based on the 
traditional college entrance subjects and 
the substitution of more flexible curri- 
culums offering not only college prep¬ 
aration but also courses of study for 
individual groups of pupils interested 
in agriculture, mechanics, commerce, 
homemaking, music, art, etc. 

3. A growing emphasis on vocational 
training and guidance both in regular 
public school courses and in specialized 
trade courses. One of the first steps 
in the new American defence pro¬ 
gramme has been the offering of special 
summer courses in airplane mechanics 
to speed up the supply of trained work¬ 
ers. 

4. A dawning differentiation between 
itemized or memorized knowledge readi¬ 
ly available in reference works and 
knowledge of processes to be applied. 
Skills rather than the accumulation of 
facts are being emphasized. This would 
seem to lie in line with the future edu¬ 
cation outlined in Mr. I^adbeatcr's ac¬ 
count given in The Beginnings of the 
Sixth Root-Race. 

5. I’rogressive emphasis on the 
socialization of pupils through co-opera¬ 
tive classroom assignments; through 
extracurricular activities in sports, ama¬ 
teur dramatics, orchestra and chorus- 
practice. assembly programmes, etc.; 
and through participation in student 
government. This is really, of course, 
a training in self-adjustment. 

6. Except in some thousands of 
Roman Catholic parochial schools and a 
few Hebrew schools, little or no instruc¬ 
tion in religious doctrine is given. 
Separation of Church and State is still, 
in theory, at least, a basic American 
principle. Ethical standards arc not 
neglected in the public schools, how¬ 
ever. as evidenced by widespread train¬ 
ing in personal and public hygiene, 
citizenship, fair play in sports, and 
a general spirit of co-operative service. 
The 4-H clubs, the Hi-Y groups and 
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(he Boy and Girl Scouts provide supple¬ 
mentary training. 

7. Widespread opportunities for 
adult education through free evening 
schools, college extension courses, 
government publications, women's 
clubs, special training courses for new 
citizens, radio programmes, free con¬ 
certs, etc. 

While the cultural growth is not 
wholly satisfactory, the situation is 
hopeful in many respects. The stage 
drama is almost at a standstill except 
in the largest cities, and even in those 
there arc comparatively few offerings 
of real merit. The best of the motion 
pictures, however, are steadily improv¬ 
ing in tone, subject and technique, 
although the script writers take deplor¬ 
able liberties with familiar classics. 
Pictures in technicolour arc exception¬ 
ally beautiful. The National Education 
Association sponsors a non-profit organ¬ 
ization publishing Photoplay Study 
Guides. Here and there a public high 
school offers definite instruction in 
motion picture technique and appre¬ 
ciation. 

It is to be regretted that the radio 
still provides so much discordant and 
irritating jazz music. Against this may 
be placed several good regular concert 
programmes, such as the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour, and the opera broad¬ 
casts from the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday afternoons during 
the winter. The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild has been formed to stimulate 
understanding and appreciation of opera 
among radio listeners as well as opera 
goers A few schools are working out 
courses in radio listening and in amateur 
broadcasting, and the broadcasting 
companies themselves maintain educa¬ 
tional departments to arrange instruc¬ 
tional programmes in literature and 
other subjects. 

Creative writing, as always, is at 
various levels, with a present tendency 
to realism. The most advanced of the 
public and private schools have classes 
in short story and essay writing and in 
elementary journalism, with practice 
ground provided by school papers. A 
definite wave of interest and produc¬ 


tiveness in poetry both within and 
without school circles has been manifest 
for the last fifteen years. Periodicals 
ranging from The New York Times to 
obscure country weeklies, print regular¬ 
ly columns of poetry received from 
readers, some of which has real merit. 
—EmogeneS. Simons. 

Developments in Art: The two 
greatest factors in recent develop¬ 
ments in the American art scene 
are : one. Governmental art projects, 
and two, the "collapse" of European 
culture. The United States Government 
has two art agencies, the Treasury De¬ 
partment Section of Fine Arts and the 
P. W. A. (Public Works Administration) 
Art Project. Working together these 
organizations have made large sums 
available for the purchase of mural 
paintings, sculptures and easel pictures 
to be used in Governmental buildings 
such as post-offices, schools, court 
houses, municipal buildings, etc. By 
means of regional and national competi¬ 
tions the interest of the nation's best 
artists has been aroused. A small idea 
of the quantitative scope of this eftort is 
seen by the figures for 1939. During 
this year there were executed 1,300 
murals. 48.000 paintings, 3,300 sculp¬ 
tures and 84,000 prints, all for installa¬ 
tion in tax-supported buildings. The 
result has been not only to conserve the 
talents and skills of our artists during 
the depression but to bring Art to the 
attention of the masses instead of per¬ 
mitting it to remain the esoteric privilege 
of the few. The nation has become 
" art-conscious." and biographies of fa¬ 
mous artists are among the best sellers. 
Even Hollywood has sensed the trend 
and has produced films dealing with the 
lives of artists—notably Rembrandt. 

Until recently many of the teachers 
of art in the provincial areas of this 
country, notably the South, West, 
and Middle West have had no op¬ 
portunity to see an . original work 
of art. To remedy this many art cen¬ 
tres have been established in provincial 
centres and thousands of children and 
adults have attended the free art classes 
and circulating exhibitions. Important 
phases of community interest such as 
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textile manufacturing, machine-tool pro¬ 
duction etc., have been intelligently util¬ 
ized in organizing the exhibitions. Co¬ 
ordinating these achievements are the 
nation-wide radio programmes ingeni¬ 
ously dramatizing the lives of great 
artists and proving immensely popular. 

The second significant influence on 
recent American art is the collapse of 
European culture owing to war condi¬ 
tions. In the past American artists have 
to a very large extent looked to Europe 
for inspiration and guidance. Art train¬ 
ing in cither I*aris or Home was con¬ 
sidered indispensable in an artist's back¬ 
ground. Under present conditions 
American art has been thrown on its 
own resources, with the result that it is 
rapidly approaching a cultural maturity. 
Instead of imitative entanglements, em¬ 
phasis is being placed on the American 
scene with its regional differences and 
social conditions. Exceptionally promi¬ 
nent features of this year's World Fairs 
both at New York and Los Angeles were 
the exhibitions of American art. 

I cannot do belter than quote the 
poet Archibald MacLeish : " An art is 
not something which requires only an 
artist. An art is something which re¬ 
quires an artist living in a land. It is 
something which happens between a 
man and the earth he lives on. It needs 
an understanding. And it takes time— 
it takes a long time—many generations 
—for a new people and a new land to 
understand each other. It was not until 
the strangeness had worn off and the 
land had come to look like the men and 
the men had come to look like the land 
that an American art was possible." 
—Robert Drew Hear. 

Scientific Progress: Among the 
current trends may be discerned a grow¬ 
ing concern for the social implications of 
scientific achievement, and a growing 
acceptance of responsibility on the 
part of the scientific body in the direc¬ 
tion of human betterment. As if to 
counteract the destructive side of scien¬ 
tific discover)’, exemplified in the war 
industries, many scientists have em¬ 
phasized the necessity of creating in¬ 
stead of destroying human life-values. 


The keynote of this trend has been 
well expressed by President Roosevelt 
himself in the course of his opening 
address before the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress held in Washington 
in May 1940. On this occasion he ac¬ 
knowledged with appreciation the great 
achievements of science in the extension 
and development of modern civilization, 
and said that the objectives toward which 
science is striving are closer and more 
peaceful relations between all nations 
through the spirit of co-operation and 
the interchange of knowledge. 

At this scientific Congress, it is to be 
noted, the largest concern (as judged by 
the number of papers presented) was 
apparently with the subject of public 
health and medicine. Also discussed 
at some length were the problems of 
personal and group inter-relations be¬ 
tween peoples, approached from the vary¬ 
ing standpoints of sociology, economics 
and international law, with special 
emphasis on a closer unification of the 
several American republics as well as on 
the need of a better understanding on 
our part of the history and geography, 
the background and traditions of our 
sister-republics to the south, twenty of 
whom had representatives at the Con¬ 
gress. Together with the economic and 
military co-operation that somewhat 
later came to be attempted—and with a 
great measure of success —at the Havana 
Conference, this reaching-out for unity of 
mind and purpose among the Americas 
is no doubt fine of the most significant 
and dramatic movements in the current 
of American life today. 

As to the humanistic ideals that science 
holds aloft, this was well expressed in 
the Presidential Report of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, wherein it 
was pointed out that we look at the 
stars, for instance, not only for the 
practical value of the knowledge thus 
obtained, but also " for the same reason 
that inspired the shepherd on the 
ancient hill, because we are bound to 
think of greater things than the comforts 
or the dangers of the morrow, perhaps 
because thus to inquire and to speculate 
is the true mission of the race." 
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Among the more specific achievements 
of recent scientific development may be 
mentioned the following : 

In Medicine : The recent isolation 
and purification of the blood-clotting 
ferment, thrombin, gives much promise 
for controlling certain types of bleeding 
resulting from surgical operations or 
accidental wounds. This product has 
such potency that it can produce 
blood-clotting in one or two seconds, as 
compared to the five or ten minutes 
required by the spontaneous variety of 
clotting. The discovery of a new 
vitamin, called " K ", is of interest in 
this connection. This vitamin has been 
found abundantly in many green vege¬ 
tables, notably spinach and alfalfa, and 
is found to exert a great influence on 
the blood's capacity to manufacture its 
own pro-thrombin, a product which 
later becomes converted to thrombin. 
The liver, it has also been found, has a 
very intimate connection with the manu¬ 
facture of this important substance. 

In Nutrition : The necessity of 
overcoming diet deficiencies is being 
emphasized more and more, the present 
endeavour being in the direction of 
adding important vitamins to various 
foods, either for increasing their natural 
vitamin content, or for improving their 
dietetic value by the artificial incor¬ 
poration of vitamins these foods do not 
normally possess, or which they lose 
in more or less measure as a result of 
the various food processing methods in 
commercial use. 

In Agriculture: The farmer is 
coming in for his share of scientific aid. 
Among the interesting electric applica¬ 
tions are the use of X-rays for inducing 
germinal changes in plant seeds, and 
thus virtually creating new species and 
varieties. An X-ray machine has also been 
developed for disclosing imperfections 
in fruit that are not visible on the sur¬ 
face ; conversely, it also shows some 
fruit to be perfectly sound which on the 
surface appears to be spoilt, thus saving 
the farmer a good deal of fruit from the 
scrap-heap. Stimulating growth in the 
green-house by artificud illumination 
and soil-heating is also on the increase. 


In this connection, certain colour vibra¬ 
tions have been found to be more con¬ 
ducive to growth than others. 

In Anthropology: The date of 
man's origin seems to be getting pushed 
back further and further as new evidence 
comes to light. Knowledge-gathering 
about the discovery of Sinanthropus 
Pekincnsis. or " Peking Man," plus 
calculations based on radio-activity 
determinations, now place the age of 
this fossil at about one million years— 
which is about two or three times the 
figure which has been generally allotted 
to man's earthly existence so far At 
the same time, present-day evidence 
seems to point to the region north of the 
Himalayas as the cradle of the human 
race. 

As to the question of life on other 
planets, the time has passed, one scientist 
has recently said, when top-rank as¬ 
tronomers considered it beneath their 
dignity to discuss the subject. Now it 
is considered at least a legitimate sub¬ 
ject for research, with many favouring 
the belief that some, at least, of our 
planets are capable of supporting life. 
On the basis of mathematical probability, 
moreover, it is believed that there must 
be other solar systems in our universe 
as well, and that among the hundred 
million billion suns in the galaxies with¬ 
in range of our telescopes, we are not 
alone. 

In Technology: An ultra-micro¬ 
scope has been developed which vastly 
increases the magnification hitherto 
possible, and which promises to bring 
science several degrees nearer the in¬ 
finitesimal, and thus nearer the mys¬ 
teries of nature and of life. A photo¬ 
graph of a bacterium has been secured, 
for instance, which magnifies its natural 
dimensions by some 20,000 diameters. 
The ultra-microscope utilizes streams of 
electrons in place of light-waves, which 
are coarse in comparison; and sensitive 
electric and magnetic fields in place of 
optical systems made up of lenses. The 
image forms on a fluorescent screen. 
—Alexander Horne. 

Theoaophy in the United States 
of America: To meet the changing 
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conditions new methods of disseminat¬ 
ing Theosophy have been offered to the 
lodges for their autumn programmes, 
first a course for members and study 
classes based on the Laws of Manu, using 
His code in the appraisal of forces at 
work in modern civilization, and second 
a practical course under the title. *' The 
Art of Friendship." The two courses, 
taken up together, should help to solve 
the internal problems of the lodges 
and to develop mutual understanding 
and right relationship towards world 
movements. 

To build up the organization more 
evenly throughout the country, the 
Section is undertaking an advertising 
campaign in a number of smaller towns. 

The Section is entering a field hitherto 
untouched, namely the radio, with a 
scries of fifteen-minute recorded pro¬ 
grammes through which the truths of 
Theosophy can be presented. In these 
talks human interest is essential, hence 
a question and answer senes is being 
developed. 

A special series of primers and of 
mnnuals has been printed to serve the 
needs of personal correspondents. 
Direct touch with new members has 
been most valuable to many of them : 
" The human contact and help in ap¬ 
plying Theosophy to personal life and 
problems is something many people 
need and appreciate." writes the Gener¬ 
al Secretary. 

The General Secretary reports an 
improved financial condition due to an 
increase in dues; also continued acti¬ 
vity in the publicity department, which 
has placed books free of charge in over 
100 public libraries and in thirty or 
more prison libraries. 

Valuable service has been given in 
the lecture field by Miss Mary K. Neff 
and Mr. Mariano L. Coronado, in addi¬ 
tion to steady work done by Mr. L. W. 
Rogers and Mr. Fritz Kunz. 

The Olcott lecture project has been 
expanded into the Olcott Foundation, 
offering awards in the fields of lecture¬ 
ship, short story, poetry, drama, music, 
painting and radio script. Contributions 
in five of these classes were entered in 
time for the 1940 Convention. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
MEXICO 

Early in December 1939 the Supreme 
Court unanimously upheld by its deci¬ 
sion the expropriation of the oil proper¬ 
ties held by American and British com¬ 
panies. and President Cardenas, who is 
trying to free the country from foreign 
financial control, declared on 2 January 
1940 that there is now " no possibility 
of the companies again intervening in 
the management or control of the oil 
industry." 

A decree, published 24 January 1940, 
facilitates the naturalization of Latin- 
Amencans, and particularly of Spanish 
refugees residing in Mexico. The allot¬ 
ment of funds and of land, with staffs 
of experts and physicians, has been 
authorized to large groups of Spanish 
refugees in return for the teaching of 
modern methods of agriculture. 

A new attitude to world development 
was revealed by President Cardenas 
when in June 1940 he denounced dicta¬ 
tors and, declaring his wish to co-operate 
with the democracies, pronounced the 
German Press Attach^ "persona non 
grata " because Nazi propaganda would 
be " prejudicial to Mexico's international 
relations." In the same month conscrip¬ 
tion was introduced for all male persons 
between 18 and 43 for one year's military 
service. 

Theosophy in Mexico : Greater at¬ 
tention lias been given this year to the 
work of Lodges outside of Mexico City. 

At the 1940 Annual Convention held 
at Monterrey, near the U.S. border, one 
of the most industrial cities in Mexico, 
three lectures were given in the Univer¬ 
sity Hall by Drs. Agustm Servin de la 
Mora, Alfredo Cuaron. and D. R. Cer- 
vera. This is reported to have been the 
best Convention for many years. 

During most of the year a weekly 
lecture has been given at the Mexico 
City Home. 

A new propaganda sheet called Osiris 
has appeared, the instrument of the 
Young Theosophists. edited by Mr. 
Vicente L. Ortiz. Young Theosophists 
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have been doing very excellent work, 
unfolding a cultural programme of 
weekly meetings where they have dis¬ 
cussed scientific, religious and philo¬ 
sophical subjects. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

Central America has co-operated with 
the rest of the Continent to maintain the 
neutrality of the Western Hemisphere. 

Guatemala: From 13 to 21 Novem¬ 
ber 1949 the first I’an-American Con¬ 
ference of Finance Ministers met at 
Guatemala City to consider plans for 
greater financial co-operation through¬ 
out the Continent. 

Panama : On 16 December 1939 tho 
Republic lost its President by the death 
of Dr. Juan D. Aroscmana. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Augusto S. ISoyd, 
former Vice-President, until a record 
vote brought Dr. Arnulfo Arias to the 
Presidential chair on 1 June 1940. 

The discovery of a Nazi plot, sus¬ 
pected to be part of a plan to seize con¬ 
trol of the Canal, led to strong agitation 
in the Press and caused tho Government 
to terminate the contracts of four Ger¬ 
man Professors and the German Hector 
of the National Institute. The Govern¬ 
ment arrested many suspected persons 
on 10 June 1940. 

Costa Rica is experiencing a cultural 
and artistic revival since the return of 
Don Roberto Ilrenes Mesen, pioneer 
Theosophist and Ex-Minister of Public 
Instruction, after an absence of twenty 
years in the United States. The Govern¬ 
ment are increasing the material welfare 
of the country with many measures of 
social reform and by constructing better 
roads, houses and hospitals. 

Theosophy in Central America : 
Among the public men of these coun¬ 
tries are many Theosophists. who are 
working for liberal and democratic 
ideals and pioneering cultural activities 
to bring beauty, peace and harmony to 
their peoples. 

CUBA 

The old constitution of 1901 was sus¬ 
pended when iTesident Machado was 


overthrown in 1933 ; the new constitu¬ 
tion came into force from 13 September 
1940. It embodies much advanced legis¬ 
lation, including payment of equal wages 
to persons of either sex doing the same 
work. 30-day paid vacations, a 44-hour 
week, insurance of many kinds, equality 
of rights for white and coloured people 
and the abolition of capital punishment. 

Since the establishment of the Repub¬ 
lic. Cuba is slowly building up a dis¬ 
tinctive nationality. Racial and nation¬ 
al hatreds, which stained its early period, 
have disappeared. Frank comradeship 
and mutual understanding are enabling 
the people to grow in an atmosphere of 
peace, beauty and harmony. 

Theosophy in Cuba sustained a great 
loss by the death of Senor Luis Alfredo 
Rodriguez Acosta. President of Djwal 
Kul I-odge. Nuevitas. a tireless worker 
for Theosophy for 23 years, and tho 
founder of several Cuban 1 .edges. 

In several Lodges, there are active 
and enthusiastic Young Theosophist 
groups, holding study classes for chil¬ 
dren. One Lodge broadcasts a Thco- 
sophical programme every week. 

PUERTO RICO 

Puerto Rico has loyally co-operated 
in all Pan-American activities resulting 
from the World War. 

Theosophy in Puerto Rico : At 
the Annual Convention held at Easter. 
Senor A. J. Plard was re-elected General 
Secretary for another three years. 

Plans for the more efficient dissemi¬ 
nation of Theosophy throughout the 
island were enthusiastically forwarded. 

WEST INDIES 

The West Indies Royal Report em¬ 
phasizes the pressing need for large 
scale expenditure on the social services 
with a maximum of five million pounds 
a year for ten years. The new spirit of 
development involves no derogation of 
rights or privileges, nor any system of 
financial control, but is an effort at 
greater co-ordination and collaboration 
within the Empire. 
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On 9 July 1940 the Duke of Windsor 
was appointed Governor of the Baha¬ 
mas. His Royal Highness and the 
Duchess received a most enthusiastic 
welcome on arrival at Nassau. 

In May 1940 the Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture of Trinidad, Barhados, British Gui¬ 
ana and British Honduras met in con¬ 
ference to ensure a rapid large scale 
development of food production. 

The West Indies are the only source 
of long staple Sea Island cotton specially 
suited to certain military requirements. 

Bauxite for the Empire comes chiefly 
from British Guiana, where it is hoped 
to establish an oil industry equal to that 
of Trinidad. 

In Jamaica three Czech citizens have 
started a promising new industry in the 
manufacture of chemicals from by-pro¬ 
ducts of sugar. 

Theosophy in the West Indies: 

Barbados Lodge is directly attached to 
Adyar. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
COLOMBIA 

President Santos was one of the many 
Heads of States who sent messages of 
sympathy to President Kallioof Finland, 
condemning the Russian aggression. 

The population census taken in Feb¬ 
ruary 1940 recorded a total of 8.701.816, 
an increase of almost 50 per cent on the 
previous figure of 1918. 

Theosophy in Colombia: The Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the newest Section of 
The Society reports many difficulties 
owing to economic conditions and sec¬ 
tarian influences. Several thousands of 
leaflets have been distributed as propa¬ 
ganda and Theosophical books circulated 
throughout the country. 

BRAZIL 

Like all South American States, Brazil 
declared her neutrality on the outbreak 
of the present World War, and with 
Uruguay and the Argentine established 
a co-ordinated patrol of their coastal 
waters with the object of safeguarding 
this neutrality. The Permanent Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee opened 


its meetings in Rio de Janeiro on 15 
January 1940, and in February approved 
a resolution excluding belligerent sub¬ 
marines from American ports and waters. 

Brazil had to give serious attention to 
Nazi Fifth Column activities and to 
take stringent measures to suppress them. 
In several speeches President Vargas 
urged the strengthening of I*an-American 
unity, standing solidly for “ common 
defence against foreign threats and inter¬ 
ferences." 

At a Conference of twenty-one State 
Governors of Brazil in November 1939 
the Federal Finance Minister, Senhor 
De Souza Costa, announced that im¬ 
mediate steps would be taken to estab¬ 
lish a Central Bank of Brazil, for which 
the first plans had already been intro¬ 
duced into the Brazilian Chamber in 
September 1937. 

The foreign debt sen-ice, suspended 
since November 1937, was resumed in 
March 1940. 

The former Pretender to the Brazilian 
Throne. Prince Pierre d'Orleans Bra- 
ganza, descendant of the last Emperor 
of Brazil, died at Petropolis on 3 Feb¬ 
ruary 1940. 

A democratic, prosperous, pacific 
nation, Brazil is making deliberate at¬ 
tempts to improve the Race. The 
Nation's children are the object of 
especial care, and advanced ideals of 
education are being practised through¬ 
out the country to prepare youth to be¬ 
come good citizens of a free State. 
Brotherhood and hospitality are two 
outstanding characteristics of the Bra¬ 
zilians ; many races arc gradually being 
assimilated and welded into one national¬ 
ity ; race prejudice is practically non¬ 
existent. 

Theosophy in Brazil i The Presi¬ 
dent's Open Letters and the pamphlet, 
" Meditation for the Comradeship of 
Peoples," were translated and sent to 
all members; and the " Theosophy is 
the Next Step" campaign is recom¬ 
mended to all Lodges in the Section. 
Four Lodges in Rio de Janeiro are using 
the campaign as the basis for lectures, 
articles and discussions. 
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PARAGUAY 

The newly elected Resident, General 
Jose Felix Kstigarribia, was formally 
inaugurated on 15 August 1939. In 
February 1940 both Houses of Legis¬ 
lature resigned, and a dictatorship with 
a fresh Cabinet was established under 
the President to draft a new Constitution 
to meet the modified modern conditions. 

Theosophy in Paraguay shares the 
artistic, creative tendencies of the Latin- 
American countries and carries on a 
splendid tradition of work. 

URUGUAY 

The Governments of Uruguay and the 
Argentine co-operated on many occa¬ 
sions for the preservation of their neu¬ 
trality and the suppression of Fifth 
Column activities. With Brasil they es¬ 
tablished a joint coastal patrol service 
and together demanded the expulsion of 
Russia from the League of Nations on 
the aggression of Finland. 

In May 1940 there were big demon¬ 
strations at Montevideo in favour of the 
Allies, and the Uruguay Government 
asked all American Republics to support 
a collective protest to the Vatican 
against the *' unjustifiable and cruel " 
violation of the neutrality and sover¬ 
eignty of Belgium. Holland and Luxem¬ 
burg. 

Uruguay adopted compulsory military 
training and added defence measures; 
and because of the disturbing reports of 
Nazi activities the Government were 
given special powers for the security of 
the State. A plot for the Nazi military 
occupation of the country was proved, 
and the Government called for men and 
women volunteers for the defence ser¬ 
vices. All American Governments were 
informed of the contents of the report. 

On 18 June 1940 President Baidomir 
declared that the country's future policy 
would be entirely and openly pro-Ally. 

Theosophy in Uruguay: In the 
present difficult times the Section is 
standing for social, religious, political 
and philosophical neutrality, fre«lom of 
thought and speech, and is opposing 


totalitarian and racial interpretations of 
modern thought. 

The I*resident's Open I.etiers have 
been highly valued and distributed to 
all Lodges. The Lodges conduct study 
courses and attempt to correlate Tlteo- 
sophical teachings with the daily prac¬ 
tice of life. Meditation groups have 
been found to be a valuable help to the 
Section. 

The Thcosophical Bullet in is distrib¬ 
uted to public libraries And cultural 
centres, as well as to members. 

ARGENTINA 

Argentina co-operated with Brazil and 
Uruguay in a joint defence of their 
consul waters. At the end of September 
an Inter-Ministerial Neutrality Council 
was esUblished to co-ordinate the meas¬ 
ures taken by the various Ministries for 
the maintenance of neutrality. 

Following on Russia's aggression of 
Finland. Argentina, with the support of 
Uruguay, on 5 December 1939 demand¬ 
ed the expulsion of Russia from the 
League of Nations. 

Following on disturbing Nazi activi¬ 
ties the national defences were greatly 
strengthened in June 1940 and the na¬ 
turalization of belligerent subjects was 
suspended ; the naturalization certificates 
of naturalized Argentinians became liable 
to cancellation. The services of the 
German Army Mission operating at the 
Army Technical College since the last 
War were suspended. 

With an Air Force of 300 planes and 
plans for the purchase of another 400, 
Argentina has the most modern and 
best equipped Air Force in South 
America, and she also heads the South 
American countries in naval strength. 

Theosophy in Argentina: The 
Section has 23 Lodges and 2 Centres 
with a total of 400 members. One of 
the important works undertaken by the 
Section has been the free distribution of 
a large number of pamphlets entitled 
"Theosophy—Is it a Science, a Religion, 
a Philosophy ?" The National Board 
have Agreed to incorporate in the Section 
a group of Young Theosophists. Three 
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very active groups were formed, in 
Mendoza, Buenos Aires and Rosario. 

PERU 

Senor Manuel Pradougarteche was 
elected to succeed General Benavides, 
retired, as President in October 1939. 

In August 88 per cent of the electors 
of a national plebiscite ^approved sug¬ 
gested amendments to the Constitution. 

On 25 May 1940 thousands of casual¬ 
ties were caused by a very serious earth¬ 
quake which devastated Lima and its 
port. Callao. 

Theosophy in Peru is spread by an 
enthusiastic Lodge. 

CHILE 

Though declaring her neutrality in 
the Second World War. Chile yet en¬ 
countered many difficulties arising from 
Nazi and Fifth Column activities in her 
midst. Defence precautions were has¬ 
tened, and the Government -purchased 
two new cruisers with the help of the 
United States of America At the end 
of June 1940 a United States cruiser was 
sent to Valparaiso when Fifth Column 
activities appeared especially menacing. 
Strong action was urged by the Liberal 
Party, and Militia Groups were formed 
to combat Fascism and to ** defend de¬ 
mocracy and constitutional order.” 

Theosophy in Chile : There are 
seven active Lodges in Chile. An in¬ 
teresting feature of the work has been a 
regular interchange of ideas between 
this Section and Argentina and Uruguay, 
which also brought about an exchange 
of books. 

AUSTRALASIA 

NEW ZEALAND 

On 27 March 1940. the Prime Min¬ 
ister. the Rt. Hon. M. J. Savage, 
passed to his long rest. He was the 
most widely loved man in the Domin¬ 
ion. and floral tributes in thousands 
bore silent witness to the esteem in 
which he was held. During his ad¬ 


ministration great economic progress 
was made and much advanced social 
legislation was enacted. Ho lived to see 
his life dream realized in the establish¬ 
ment of Social Security. He was suc¬ 
ceeded on 4 April 1940 by the Rt. Hon. 
P. Fraser, who is carrying on the torch 
with conspicuous ability. 

The war overshadows everything else, 
and the Government and the commu¬ 
nity have been doing everything possible 
towards helping Britain in the struggle. 
An Advisory War Council was appointed 
in June 1940 consisting of representa¬ 
tives of farm production, manufactures, 
commerce, shipping, the military, etc. ; 
also a War Cabinet of five, three Gov¬ 
ernment and two Opposition members. 

A war measure entitled " All-in ” 
legislation became law, giving the Gov¬ 
ernment power to conscript man-power, 
wealth and industry. In July conscrip¬ 
tion for service overseas took the place 
of voluntary enlistment. At that date 
the enlistments were double those of a 
similar period in the last war, and the 
greater part of these are already in ac¬ 
tion overseas, including over 700 trained 
men of the Air Force. 

The New Zealand Navy distinguished 
itself in the spectacular defeat of the 
Graf Spee, in which the Achilles, though 
heavily outclassed in armament, played 
a prominent part. 

'* Air-mindedness " is very evident 
amongst the youth of New Zealand ; al¬ 
ready ” Cobber '' Kain has given his life 
and made history for his country. 

Close co-operation has been estab¬ 
lished between Australia and New Zea¬ 
land in defence matters and the manu¬ 
facture of armaments. This is being 
pushed to the limit of effort by both 
countries. 

Even more important than the mili¬ 
tary effort is the Dominion's contri¬ 
bution in food supplies. The Govern¬ 
ment has undertaken to buy everything 
that can be produced, and farmers arc 
putting every effort into increased pro¬ 
duction. particularly in wool, meat, 
butter and cheese. 

The Centennial Exhibition marking 
the nation's first century of grow th ran 
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well into 1940. In addition the Centen¬ 
nial was celebrated by a Maori pageant 
at historic Waitangi. and a pageant in 
costume representing the landing of 
pioneers 100 years ago at Petone. Wel¬ 
lington. 

Air services have been established 
between the Dominion and Australia, 
weekly return, and a fortnightly service 
to and from San Francisco. Both servi¬ 
ces were in operation by J uly, and are 
proving of great advantage in passenger 
and mail services. 

In October news reached New Zea¬ 
land that Sir Cyril New-all, Chief of the 
Royal Air Force, is to be the next 
Governor-General, succeeding Viscount 
Galway, whose term of office expires in 
February 1941, Since his appointment 
as Air-Chief in 1937, Sir Cyril Ncwall 
has worked untiringly to make the 
R.A.F. the finest Air Force in the world. 
As Governor General of New Zealand 
he will be a tower of strength to the war 
strategy in the Pacific. 

New Zealand is the only country in 
the British Empire—and throughout 
the world as far as we can ascertain— 
that enjoys an entirely free and national 
distribution of milk in schools. On 1 
March under the Government scheme 
1342 schools were supplied with ap¬ 
proximately 2,180,000 gallons. During 
the last financial year 223,690 children 
were supplied with a daily ration of 
milk during 200 schooldays. 

Theosophy in New Zealand: After 
13 years of service Mr. W. Crawford 
retired as General Secretary and Miss 
Emma Hunt, recently returned from 
Adyar, was appointed his successor. 

In the new Fraser Cabinet the Hon. 
H. G. R. Mason received the portfolio 
of Minister for Education in addition to 
the one he already held as Minister for 
Justice. He is a Fellow of The Thco- 
sophical Society. 

New Zealand was honoured with a 
special issue of The Theosophist in 
January to mark its Centenary year. 
The late Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
M, J. Savage, contributed an article 
and the magazine was beautifully illus¬ 
trated. Every member in New Zealand 
received a copy. 


The Section magazine. Theosophy in 
New Zealand, is again brought out 
bi-monthly and is sent free to all mem¬ 
bers Two magazines. The Torch in 
Auckland, and Onward in Christ¬ 
church, are produced by the Young 
Theosophists of the Round Table. 

Copies of the new edition of the 
Autobiography of Annie Besant, and 
of Mr. Jinarajadasa s First Principles 
and The Divine Vision, have been 
sent to many libraries in the Dominion 
and letters of appreciation have been 
received. 

Tours of the New Zealand Lodges 
were made by the General Secretary 
(Miss E. Hunt), and by Mr. Harry 
Banks. Good work was done by Mr. 
Banks as Senior Knight of the Round 
Table. Miss Hunt was invited to speak 
at Rotary luncheons and toother outside 
societies throughout the Dominion when 
she contrasted the differences in the 
orientation to life of the East and the 
West and showed the contribution India 
had to make to present world problems. 

Vasanta Garden School, under Miss 
DarToch, is still one of the most im¬ 
portant activities of the Section. There 
are 60 pupils. The School is recognized 
in Auckland as a fine experiment in the 
new methods of education. 

The Theosophical Order of Service in 
co-operation with the Order in England 
brought out from Vienna two Jewish 
Theosophists to New Zealand. They 
soon became happily placed in positions 
and enjoy their independence. 

An Arundale Youth Lecture was 
instituted by the Section, the winner to 
read his essay at the Convention and 
to receive The Theosophist free for 
one year. 

Several of our members are in service 
Overseas, in Egypt and in England. 
Pilot-Officer Francis S. Crawford was 
reported missing in June after going out 
on patrol over the North Sea. 

Offers to take children of English 
Theosophists under the Children's Im¬ 
migration Scheme were made by many 
members and good work was also done 
for the Red Cross and other war efforts. 

During 1941 Mr. Geoffrey Hod son 
will tour New Zealand Lodges. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Australia is fully realizing her re- 
ponsibility in the war and magnificently 
living up to the urgent call of the 
Premier. Mr. Menzies. on 14 May 1940 : 
" Australia can make a splendid, and 
perhaps decisive, contribution to victory. 
The time presses; let no man delay. 
. . , Australia stands behind Britain 
with the last ounce of her energy, self- 
sacrifice and devotion.” The whole na¬ 
tion is bent on winning the war. 

Compulsory military training to main¬ 
tain the Militia for Home Defence at a 
strength of 75,000 men was introduced 
on 20 October 1939. The first Royal 
Australian Air Force contingent landed 
in Britain on 26 December 1939, im¬ 
mediately taking service with the 
Coastal Command of the R.A.F.; the 
third contingent arrived in the United 
Kingdom in July 1940. Large forces 
were transported without the loss of a 
single man to Egypt and Palestine. 

The Home Defence Force was in¬ 
creased to 210,000, and the strength of 
the Australian Imperial Force fixed at 
90,000, of whom some 70,000 were al¬ 
ready in camp in July 1940. 

An agreement between Mr. Menzies. 
Premier and Leader of the United 
Australia Party, and Mr. Cameron. 
Leader of the Country Party, resulted 
in a Coalition Ministry on 14 March 
1940, marking the renewal of a partner¬ 
ship between the two parties which 
broke with the death of Mr. J. A. Lyons. 

As from 8 April a contraband control 
system was exercised at Australian ports 
in order to relieve pressure on the con¬ 
traband control bases in Britain and 
France. 

The creation of a Department of 
Munitions was announced in May. 
ITactically all the ammunition and 
armaments of the Australian Forces is 
now being made in Australia; and 
many more new factories are to be 
opened. The war effort is also con¬ 
centrating on warship construction for 
the United Kingdom. A number of new 
shipyards are being established and a 
new graving dock costing /A3.000.000 
is being built at Sydney. 


The Royal Australian Navy has 
more than doubled its personnel, and 
ships of the Sen-ice have figured prom¬ 
inently in engagements. H. M.A.S. 
Sydney sank the Italian cruiser Barto¬ 
lomeo Colleoni in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean on 19 July 1940, and H.M.A.S. 
Voyager sank a submarine in June. 

The whole of the Australian wool clip 
has been sold to Britain for the duration 
of the war as well as the surplus pro¬ 
duction of copper, zinc and tungsten. 
Large supplies of sugar and wheat 
have been dispatched to the United 
Kingdom. In August 1940 a conference 
of State Ministers of Agriculture decided 
on a more vigorous policy of production 
in order to increase supplies of butter, 
milk, cheese and eggs to Britain. 

On 2 May Mr. Beasley announced the 
formation of a Non-Communist labour 
I'arty of which he had been chosen 
leader. 

A prolonged coal strike commenced 
on 11 March, causing great trouble until 
regulations issued by the Prime Minister 
for the resumption of work under the 
National Security Act of September 
1939 were put into effect on 3 May; a 
final settlement was achieved on 15 
May. 

On 14 June the Government approved 
a scheme for the care of 5,000 children 
from Britain for the duration. 

Theosophy in Australia: The 44th 

Convention of the Section met in Mel¬ 
bourne at Easter 1940, when four excel¬ 
lent talks were given by Bishop L. W. 
Burt and Messrs Geoffrey Hod son, 
J. A. Farquharson and S. Orlo-Smith in 
a symposium on " The Work and Future 
of The Theosophical Society.” 

Life in this Section is being stimulated 
by public lectures and radio broadcasts. 
The Section controls four radio sessions 
each week over 2GB Sydney, the Sun¬ 
day evening broadcasts being relayed 
over country stations. Three sessions 
are used for talks on straight Theosophy 
and the fourth is allocated to altruistic 
movements. Both Bishop Burt and 
Mr. Geoffrey Hod son arc reaching a 
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large radio public. Melbourne members 
have the ear of the public from two 
stations. 

The General Secretary reports a de¬ 
crease in membership, due to the pre¬ 
vailing insecurity and unrest. " It is 
difficult to stabilize the membership.'* 
he writes, '* in times of adjustment such 
as these." Every reasonable effort is 
being made, however, to maintain the 
Section's power and growth. 

Welcome visitors from Adyar were 
Miss Anita M. Henkel and Mr. C. 
Jinarajadosa. 

Mr. Geoffrey Hod son, after holding 
the Sydney public for some years and 
after two years as President of Blavatsky 
Lodge, is spending the year 1941 in New 
Zealand. 

THE ORIENT 
JAPAN 

The " China Affair." still regarded as 
a punitive expedition and not as a war, 
continues to take a heavy toll of Japan's 
resources both in wealth and man- 
wer, though three successive Cabinets 
ve declared it to be the prime object¬ 
ive of Japanese national policy to " clear 
it up.” 

Strong criticisms of General Abe's 
administration for failing to prevent scar¬ 
city and a rise of prices led to his res¬ 
ignation on 14 January 1940. Admiral 
Yonai, empowered to form a new Min¬ 
istry. brought back Mr. Arita as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. On 30 January Mr. 
Arita welcomed the creation of the 
Chinese Central Government under Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei " because its aims aro 
our aims.” 

A further official statement on 31 
March emphasized that Japan only de¬ 
sired that China " should make com¬ 
plete her independence and her freedom 
on a moral basis and should proceed in 
co-operation with Japan towards the 
construction of a new order in East 
Asia, thereby mutually participating in 
the resulting progress and prosperity.” 

An important announcement on Ja¬ 
pan's policy in East Asia was made by 


Mr. Arita on 20 June 1940, indicating 
that Japan would pursue a policy equiv¬ 
alent to a Monroe doctrine in East Asia 
and the South Seas : " Japan expects 
that the Western Powers will do nothing 
that will exert any undesirable influence 
on the stability of East Asia." 

The international situation in Europe 
by the middle of 1940 caused Japan to 
fall for the temptation offered by tho 
raw materials available in the Anglo- 
French possessions—oil, tin and rubber 
—so necessary for her self-sufficiency in 
the realization of a ” new order in Asia. ” 
Naval units were sent into Indo-China 
waters on 25 June 1940 " to keep watch 
over the transportation of goods.” 

The closing of the Hong Kong-Bumia 
arms route into China was also demand¬ 
ed, and Mr. Churchill agreed to it as a 
temporary measure " in the hope that 
the time so gained may lead to a solu¬ 
tion just and equitable to both parties.'* 

The Army's discontent with the pros¬ 
ecution of the war in China continued 
and led to the resignation of the Cabinet 
under Admiral Yonai. On 18 July Prince 
Koaoye became head of a totalitarian 
Government supported by military Fas¬ 
cist circles. On 21 July he invited 
Australia to "co-operate with Japan in 
a cultural mission for promoting good¬ 
will and the betterment of the human 
race. . . . The common prosperity of 
Australia and Japan . . . could do much 
to foster the cause of universal enlighten¬ 
ment." 

General Shuwioku Hata, Minister of 
War in the Imperial Diet, has said: 
" The object of the present China Affair 
is to completely destroy the pro-commu¬ 
nistic and anti-Japanese regime in China 
and restore peace in the East,” but the 
Wang-Ching-wei regime has little popu¬ 
lar support in China and has made no 
appreciable change in the actual balance 
of forces in the Far East. 

Theosophy in Japan centres round 
Miroku Lodge in Tokio. 

CHINA 

The great struggle against Japan con¬ 
tinues unremittingly under the inspiration 
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of the remarkable personality of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, great statesman and 
consummate leader. He is almost wor¬ 
shipped throughout China as the em¬ 
bodiment of her grim determination to 
see the war through to victory. " So long 
as China lias not attained the object for 
which she has been fighting, namely, the 
preservation of her sovereignly and. . . 
integrity, she wdl not lay down arms," 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has said. 
A Manifesto issued in July 1940 by the 
Kuomintang confirms emphatically "the 
fixed national policy of carrying on the 
war without any thought of intermission 
until the enemy is driven from our soil." 

In December 1939 the first discussions 
took place between Mr. Wang Ching- 
wei and the Japanese authorities for the 
establishment of a New Central Govern¬ 
ment in China, which would virtually 
condemn China to a colonial status. 
Every Chinese National spokesman re¬ 
pudiated Mr. Wang Ching-wei's claim 
to speak for China. 

The new Government took office on 
1 April 1940 with Mr. Wang Ching- 
wei as Acting 1 President. The Peking 
and Nanking Governments voluntarily 
dissolved themselves into the new re¬ 
gime. Chinese Embassies throughout 
the world as well as the British and 
United States Governments continue to 
regard the Chungking Government as 
the legitimate Government of China. 

Planning for the Future : On the 
demand of Japan, the Burma Koad 
was temporarily closed to military 
traffic in the summer of 1940, but as 
thiB was the normal " wet" period the 
closing actually had little effect. The 
reopening of the Koad in October is 
enabling military supplies to reach 
Chungking once more. 

A more ambitious scheme is now afoot 
—the building of a railway linking the 
interior of China with Rangoon. The 
first 300 miles of earthworks in the east¬ 
ern section arc already complete and 
the remaining 300 miles well under way. 
It is hoped tliat Britain will build the 
Burmese stretch. This projected rail- 
wili open up to commerce immense 
areas whose natural resources have never 
yet been tapped. 

3 


A People's Conference was planned 
in Chungking for November 1940 to 
adopt a permanent Constitution for 
China, based on the final draft promul¬ 
gated by the National Government on 5 
May 1936. It aims at national economic 
sufficiency and equality, the cultivation 
of national monuitv and the training of 
the people to earn their own livelihood. 

Despite the European war friendly 
Powers have actually increased their as¬ 
sistance to China and the nation's eco¬ 
nomic resources arc constantly being 
developed. Some 4,000.000 men are 
under arms, and the Chinese arsenals 
provide small arms in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties for her troops. A Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare was created on 11 July 
1940. 

The general military situation is little 
changed in spite of several major 
Chinese successes during recent months. 

Special instruction is being given in 
Western China to the aboriginal tribes 
in guerilla warfare. Many thousands of 
these are serving with the Chinese 
armies. 

The Japanese continue intense and 
indiscriminate bombing of China's great 
cities, killing thousands of civilians 
and rendering hundreds of thousands 
homeless. 

The Renaissance of China, begun 
slowly with the establishment of the Re¬ 
public in 1911, has been incredibly has¬ 
tened by the war. Spreading over more 
than half of China, the war has been 
carried into the remotest ports by aero¬ 
plane and by millions of refugees. The 
war has awakened the masses of the 
common people and has changed the 
centre of national gravity. China and 
India have been brought much closer by 
the southward and westward shifting of 
China's intellectual life, and contacts 
between the two great countries arc 
rapidly increasing. 

First inspired by the glowing dis¬ 
covery that China is one and has but 
one common purpose, a strong sense of 
Asiatic unity is developing, and a feel¬ 
ing that co-operation between India and 
China is in the world's best interests. 

Dr. Arundalc has said that if China's 
store of culture, her age-old greatness 
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of life and the beauty of her wonderful 
civilization can be given to the world 
and joined by that of India, “ China and 
India together will dwarf the whole of 
the rest of the world by a grandeur of the 
East released for the service of the 
world. . . Together India and China en¬ 
joy a soul force which will prove to be 
far more potent than all the material 
power the West may possess. And I can 
well envisage an Indo-Chinese Common* 
wealth which would be the wonder and 
the admiration of ail. If China could 
enter what we for the moment call the 
Indo-Chinesc-British Commonwealth I 
do not hesitate to say that the feet of 
the world would at last be firmly planted 
on the Way to Utopia. And why not ? " 

Theosophy in China: Shanghai 
Lodge, the centre of the work, suffered 
a set back through having to move, be¬ 
cause of the military situation, from 
Jessfield Road to a much less imposing 
site. Mr. A. F. Knudscn, the I*residen- 
tial Agent, spent most of the year in the 
United States, and delivered lectures at 
the American Convention. The trans¬ 
lation of Thcosophica! literature into 
Chinese still continues, however. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

In 1939 Senor Quezon, President of 
the Philippine Commonwealth, indicated 
that some 10,000 refugees from Europe 
could be accommodated in the Islands. 
On 2 May 1940 the Philippine Assembly 
established quotas for each country. 
This reduced Japanese immigration by 
40 per cent and led to strong Japanese 
protests. 

Theosophy in the Philippines is 

active and strong. 

NETHERLANDS EAST 
INDIES 

The occupation of the Netherlands by 
the Germans on 10 May 1940 gave add¬ 
ed importance to the strategic and 
economic position of the two thousand 
islands comprising the archipelago of 
the Netherlands East Indies. 


On the invasion of Holland martial 
law in tho Indies was instantly declared. 
Within two hours 18 of the 19 German 
ships lying in harbour were seized, and 
within twenty-four hours more than 
3000 German residents had been intern¬ 
ed, as well as the crews of the captured 
ships. Expressions of loyalty poured 
in from every class and race in the Is¬ 
lands and important contributions were 
donated to the Queen Wilhelmina E'und 
by Javanese. Chinese. Arab, and many 
Japanese residents. 

The Dutch Fleet in the East Indies 
and the intact Merchant Marine have 
been placed at the disposal of the Al¬ 
lies. Besides the standing Regular 
Army, which is now being enlarged, 
every Hollander between 18 and 28 is 
liable to compulsory miltary service and 
a special Home Guard is being trained. 

In gratitude to Great Britain for the 
sanctuary afforded to the Dutch Royal 
Family a cheque was sent to Britain on 
13 October 1940 for the purchase of 40 
Spitfires and 18 Hudson bombers. 

Economically the Dutch East Indies 
are among the most important colonial 
areas in the world. Exercising with 
Malaya a virtual world monopoly in the 
production of rubber, they also con¬ 
tribute enormous quantities of tobacco, 
quinine, cane sugar, coffee, tea. copra 
and spices, as well as about 10 per cent 
of the world's oil. 

While the latest Axis Fact clearly 
included the East Indies within the area 
of Japan's " lebensraum," the firm 
American reaction to the Pact had a 
markedly sobering effect on Japanese 
declarations. 

The Dutch East Indies have proved 
in the war crisis that they arc not merely 
a colony but a strong nation with a loyal 
population; this consists of some 150 
different races living together in a great 
sense of brotherhood. 

Theosophy in the East Indies : 
The Convention at Easter 1940 took 
Brotherhood for its keynote. A con¬ 
ference of Lodge Presidents held at 
Djoenggo on 29 and 30 June resolved 
to propose that the subject of Citizen¬ 
ship be introduced into the curriculums 
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of Secondary Schools. The Section is 
supporting a movement for a national 
education system based on internation¬ 
al understanding. 

The campaign booklets. " Theosophy 
is the Next Step.” were all translated 
into Dutch and Malay. Hearty co¬ 
operation exists between the Federation 
of Young Theosophists and the older 
members of the Section. At Djokjakarta 
two Lodges were merged into one. re¬ 
sulting in better work. 

MALAYA 

With a population of 1.000.000. of 
whom about 4000 are male Europeans, 
Malaya lias already sent over 
£2, 000.000 to the British Government 
for war purposes. 

The development of the natural re¬ 
sources of the country goes on apace. 
Malaya ranks as the world's greatest 
producer of tin and rubber. 

Singapore, the " Gibraltar of the 
East." is now a vital key-point of 
the defence of the Empire. Twenty 
years of planning have made it one of 
the largest and most completely equip¬ 
ped naval bases of the British Com¬ 
monwealth. Singapore is the head¬ 
quarters oi the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Land and Air Forces in 
the East. Tho Malaya Command has 
also been reinforced. 

On 14 December 1939 a report issued 
by the Commission of Higher Education 
recommended the fusion of the College 
of Medicine and the Singapore Rallies 
College to form a University College of 
Malaya with the goal of a University of 
Malaya within ten years. 

Theosophy in Malaya : Singapore 
Lodge reports continued interest in the 
fortnightly lectures and The Malayan 
Theosophist. 

Selangor Lodge has donated fifty dol¬ 
lars to the 1'resident's Fund for the 
relief oi refugee Theosophists in Europe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes have returned to 
Kuala Lumpur from their trip abroad, 
much refreshed. Mrs. Hughes con¬ 
cludes her report: *' We are looking on 
—and perhaps participating in—a giant 
struggle during which the universal 


acknowledgment of our First Principle 
—Brotherhood—is striving to be born. 
Let us help in that Birth by every 
thought and word and deed of our lives, 
and go forward strengthened by that 
resolution and dedication.“ 

BURMA 

The Burma Defence Council, formed 
soon after war broke out, has been giving 
full support to Britain, as the Premier 
the Hon. U Pu, said at Rangoon on 9 
August 1940, in men, money and 
material. 

At her own expense Burma has organ¬ 
ized and strengthened her defences 
and mobilized all her rich resources of 
oil, timber, and minerals. Many techni¬ 
cal units have been raised, and an 
Auxiliary Air Squadron is being formed. 

In November 1939 His Excellency tho 
Governor issued a statement to the 
Ministers that Dominion Status is still 
the goal to be aimed at by progressive 
realization. 

In January 1940 the U Pu Cabinet 
was reconstituted for the second time— 
a Coalition Government bnnging new 
stability to the country, which has not 
been so peaceful for years. Relations 
with India have improved. 

The Burma-Cbungking Road is creat¬ 
ing many more new links with China, 
with which Burmese sympathy is be¬ 
coming more apparent and better organ- 
nized. In December 1939 a “ Burma 
Goodwill Mission '* flew from Rangoon 
to Chungking in 9 hours. The closing 
of the Road in July-Septembcr 1940 
interfered little with its normal working 
because of the rainy season. 

A new National Government was 
formed on 9 September 1940, when 
U Saw, leader of the Myocbit Party, 
became Burma's youngest Premier. 

Theosophy in Burma : The Sec¬ 
tion gainetl 20 members during the year. 

Olcott Lodge, Rangoon, had the 
honour of welcoming His Eminence 
Rev. Tai Hsu, Buddhist Archbishop to 
the Chinese National Government, dur¬ 
ing lus Goodwill Mission to Burma. 
Another Chinese visitor to the Lodge, 
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Professor M. I. Shah Kuo Chen, gave a 
talk on “ Religion and Nation.*’ 

The new extension to the Boys' High 
School. Rangoon, under the Burma 
Educational Trust, was completed this 
year at a cost of about Rs. 50.000. The 
Trust has a building programme on 
hand for the Girls' School. The B.E.T. 
schools in Rangoon have a strength of 
1,200 students. 

The Section has done useful propa¬ 
ganda. distributing pamphlets on Theos¬ 
ophy, and 5,000 copies of The Small¬ 
er lluddhist Catechism, the latter 
mostly in the schools. Over 50 students 
are using the Catechism as a textbook 
for religious instruction. 

The Section has lost through death 
the useful services of Mr. T. R. Govinda- 
raj. who joined The Society in 1911 and 
has played an active part in the work, 
particularly in Maymyo. 

CEYLON 

A great improvement is noticeable in 
the relations with India which were 
strained by the repatriation of Indian 
labourers in order to provide work tor 
Sinhalese. Local industries are being 
fostered to case the labour situation. 

Discoveries of surface deposits of iron 
ore with a metal content as high as 55 
per cent are estimated to yield some two 
million tons of this metal, so important 
in wartime. 

A new chapter in the history of the 
Sinhalese was marked by the final 
magnificent restoration of the Ruwan- 
wcliseya Dagoba—the Dagoba of Golden 
Garlands—at Anuradhapura in Novem¬ 
ber 1939. In the presence of 50.000 
pilgrims and over a thousand Buddhist 
monks from Japan. China. Burma, Siam 
and India the base of the pinnacle of 
the Dagoba was fixed into place with 
much splendour of ceremonial. The 
restoration, planned and executed by the 
people, was completed in June 1940, 
when the crystal presented by Burmese 
monks for mounting on the pinnacle was 
fixed 300 ft. up with great jubilation. 
Many precious relics of the Buddha, 
His begging-bowl and some of His bones 
were enclosed in the original building. 


Theosophy in Ceylon : The Colom¬ 
bo Buddhist Theosophies! Society, Ltd., 
reached its 60th year of usefulness on 
17th June 1940. 

This Society was founded by Col. 
H. S. Olcott and is purely an education¬ 
al institution. It is at present managing 
420 schools with an attendance of 
90,000 pupils. 

In addition to this, the Society con¬ 
ducts the Sandaresa, the oldest Sinha¬ 
lese newspaper in Ceylon. This large 
organization is conducted entirely by 
honorary workers. 

The Section lost a stalwart worker by 
the passing of Mr. Peter de Abrew, co¬ 
founder and managing director of the 
Musaeus Buddhist College. Colombo. 
He was intensely devoted to this educa¬ 
tional work, and had also a long career 
of civic service. 

AN INDIAN INDIA 

The world and India are waiting for 
an Indian India. Only an Indian India 
can ever be India. And only an Indian 
India can help the world. 

Her Inexhaustible Treasure- 
House : There is no form of Govern¬ 
ment more truly democratic, more just, 
or more free, than that which India can 
derive from her own past. 

There is no education more reverent 
to the soul of youth, more effective to 
give to the State happy, self-reliant, and 
practical citizens, than the education 
already in India's inexhaustible treasure- 
house. 

There is no culture, there are no arts, 
more beauteous than the culture and 
the arts which once made India a shin* 
ing Sun. 

In no country throughout the world 
have there been such industries as once 
adorned the Indian Motherland. 

Where else but in India has there 
been such a Pantheon of heroes and 
heroines, of saints, of geniuses, of kings 
and queens, of glorious Supermen, and 
in every range of life the noblest ex¬ 
amples of righteous living ? 

Where else so great a womanhood— 
Hindu or Muslim—age-old repository of 
the highest standards of human living ? 
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Where else but in India have there 
been the Great to understand the faiths 
of the world and to know that these are 
one ? 

Where but in India have there been 
Justice and Freedom for the humblest 
to the highest ? 

Where else but in India has there 
been widespread homage to the noble 
spirit of Harmlessness ? 

Where but in India a comradeship so 
great, an order so cherished, a dis¬ 
cipline so honoured, that successive 
waves of invasions have failed to dis¬ 
turb the abiding sense of duty in the 
very tiller of the soil himself ? 

Light of the World: India must 
herself place upon her brow a crown of 
jewels mined from her own immemorial 
splendour and radiant with her own 
sunshine, not a crown of foreign gems 
fashioned in foreign forms. India must 
herself shape her own Government. 
She must herself fashion her own edu¬ 
cation and her own industries. Her 
ideals must be Indian. Her purpose 
must be Indian. Her habits, her cus¬ 
toms, must be Indian. Her opinions 
must be Indian. Her arts and her 
culture must be Indian. Her influence 
upon the whole world must be 
Indian. 

For only an Indian India, an India 
incarnating the sparkling destiny of her 
very soul, can hallow to victory the 
cause of the World Soul, for the ex¬ 
altation of which Allied peoples in the 
West are grudging no sacrifice, however 
great. 

Britain may give what she will. 
India may receive as she will. But 
there shall be no true India, no noble 
India, no free India, to be honourable 
to her age-old self or to bless the world, 
until once again her resplendent soul, 
the Eternal India, incarnates in pure 
faithfulness to her historic and pre¬ 
historic ideals, so that in the very pres¬ 
ent, and in the future for ever, India 
may rise to the fulness of the measure 
of her radiant Self, her glorious Self, of 
that Self which shall become the Light of 
the world of tomorrow as it has been the 
Light of the world aforetime.—G.S.A. 


CHOOSE! 

India, reborn into the modern world, 
may be greater than ever she was in her 
glorious past. I believe that still the 
choice lies before her; still there are 
two paths before her. one leading up¬ 
wards and the other downwards ; one 
rising gradually up till she shall stand 
again on the pinnacle of the spiritual 
teacher of mankind, the other sinking 
slowly downwards through the throes 
of dying agony to the place where she 
shall perish, and only her ashes shall 
remain. 

Choose you —the choice is yours and 
not mine. One human tongue can do 
but little, one human heart has but 
little force in it; it may break, but it 
cannot make a nation, if the nation will 
not make itself. I can but speak to 
you; I cannot do your work. I can 
bring you the message of truth ; I can¬ 
not make you accept it. Yours is the 
responsibility, not mine; yours the 
choice, not mine. I have done my 
duty when I have spoken, and pointed 
out to you the path which will lead to 
the redemption of India. If you see 
that path to be right, but shrink from 
taking it because of the difficulties and 
oppositions that cumber it. then indeed 
you are not worthy to tread it, for it is 
a path for heroes and not for feeble 
souls. Choose you your answer, for it 
is an answer alike to Karma, to the 
world, and to the Gods, and take the 
responsibility that is on you, and act as 
you will. For me as long as breath re¬ 
mains in me. 1 shall strive to help this 
land, the greatest of all lands in the 
past, the greatest of all lands in the 
future, if you wQL Those who will work, 
let them come and work ; those who will 
sleep, let them sleep till their country 
dies. Then, in far other births and 
other lands, you may look backwards 
with sorrow and regret to what India 
once was. but what again she shall 
never be. For the choice that the Gods 
give is a choice that, once made, is end¬ 
less in its results. Choose you then 
what you will, and may the High Gods 
inspire you to choose aright.—A nnie 
Besant. 



HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF UNDER¬ 
STANDING AND GOODWILL 


I think it is probably impossible for 
anyone to know very much about his¬ 
tory. because the average history book 
is a book written by somebody who is 
bound to have some prejudices, and so 
he colours every page of his book with 
the particular prejudice which happens 
to be uppermost in him. 

If the study of history is really to be 
effective, it should be productive both 
of Understanding and Goodwill. 

When an individual desires to become 
a student of history, he must become a 
student of principles even more than of 
circumstances. 

No period stands by itself alone. No 
period has immediate origins. Its 
origins are to be sought always in the 
distant past and its effects are always to 
be found in the distant future 

If we desire, therefore, to bring to 
bear the light of Understanding and 
Goodwill on our studies of history, so 
that the studies may be fruitful, instead 
of engendering in us a spirit of distrust, 
of criticism, three qualities are vital. 

The first is the quality of Reverence, 
which is vital for the simple reason that 
everything is God, all life is God's Life 
and is, therefore, by very reason of its 
origin, worthy of demanding in truth 
our reverence 

The second quality is that of Enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The third quality is the quality of 
Compassion. Compassion is a word 
which means literally “ passionate sym¬ 
pathy," passionate sympathy with all 
that is ignorant, with all that is in dis¬ 
tress. with all that needs help of what¬ 
ever kind it may be. 

It is only these three great qualities 
of the human being—Reverence, En¬ 
thusiasm. and Compassion—which dis¬ 
tinguish in a large measure humanity 
from sub-humanity - 

If we cast our eyes over the history 
of the world, we will find that that 
history is dominated by races, by na¬ 
tions and by faiths, and if we try to 


understand and to have goodwill for 
these various races, these various na¬ 
tions. and these various faiths, we will 
perceive that each is in fact as a wonder¬ 
ful colour in the great Rainbow of 
Divinity, in the great Rainbow of Life, 
helping to compose the White Light of 
Truth, of God. of Evolution. We will 
recognize every faith, every nation and 
every race as in truth God working out 
His Divine Purpose. 

Such an attitude helps us to have that 
understanding which becomes interna¬ 
tional. So we grow that Goodwill which, 
of course, is a reflection literally of 
God's Will. So that we perceive history 
to be really the story of the unfoldment 
of a number of flowers in the Garden of 
God. however you may like to under¬ 
stand the word God. 

There is nothing more wonderful than 
to look at every country from this point 
of view. Going down into the roots of 
every event in the study of history will 
enable you to appreciate it in its true 
value. Even if you may have to 6nd 
a verdict against a particular circum¬ 
stance. it will be impersonal, not narrow. 
The student of history must above all 
else be impersonal and not judge cir¬ 
cumstances in the dim light of his own 
narrow outlook on a particular faith or 
race or nation. 

The Truth of that part of the Univer¬ 
sal Truth for which each nation or race 
or faith comes into the world in order 
to send it forth as a missionary, is its 
message to the whole world. 

Unless an historian is very national in 
his understanding of any race, or nation 
or faith, it should be the rule that the 
history should be written by a member 
of that particular race, nation or faith. 
That is obvious, because our first under¬ 
standing must be with regard to that 
which is immediately around us. Only 
as we partake of the spirit of the nation, 
the spirit of the faith, or the spirit of the 
race, can we enter into that nation's or 
race’s or faith's reality. 
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Most of that which we read of in 
history books concerns itself with the less 
and not with the More. 

Let me enumerate the things that 
matter less: The intrigues, the wars, 
the dynasties with all their fuss and 
flurry, the struggles for supremacy and 
power, and all the sordidness of person¬ 
al relationships, the petty quarrels—all 
these are the less. 

Thing's that Matter 

There is that which matters so much 
more. 

First, there is the religion or the reli¬ 
gions of a country, if there be more 
than one. 

In these days in many parts of the 
world Religion is at a discount. While, 
of course, religions have had their 
weaknesses which have hindered their 
growth and development, it is because 
of the fact that they tiave been mis¬ 
handled by man and not because of the 
fact that their truths have no value. 

Every faith has its own mighty truth 
to give, every faith has its own glory 
wherewith to shine upon the world. 
Between great faiths there must be a 
fellowship as a fellowship is being sought 
between great nations and races. 

I think the message we should feel 
religion has for us today is " Forward 
with the Founder," Forward with the 
Man, with the Person, with His life, 
with His simplicity, and with the tre¬ 
mendous lightning of His teachings. 

Then the great traditions of every 
land. We want to become inspired by 
tradition. The spirit of the tradition of 
every faith, of every nation, of every 
race, should run through the pages of 
history, so that we may know how, even 
amidst all the darkness in which the 
world finds itself at the present time, 
what is the light of every nation still 
shining, what is the light of every faith 
still shining and leading us onwards out 
of the darkness into the newer light 
which belongs to the newer world. 

Then there is the culture, the refine¬ 
ment, of every nation, faith, and race. 
There is nothing more vital for any 
country than that it should be itself. 


Every individual citizen should be 
alive with the faith to which he belongs, 
with the traditions which are the com¬ 
mon heritage of the people. 

Then we have the great deeds in na¬ 
tional life or in the life of a religion. 
There are the great Personages. Nothing 
is more important for every one of us than 
to make a study of greatness through 
history. Sacrifices, heroisms, acts of 
genius, venluresomeness. all these are 
vital in the life of the nation. 

The O&rdcn of Life 

We must gather from every garden 
throughout the world appreciation in¬ 
stead of depreciation, we must replace 
intolerance by understanding, by re¬ 
joicing in all the garden's riches. 

This does not prevent us from judg¬ 
ing or taking sides, but while we may 
become warriors, we are prevented from 
hatred, from vengeance. The whole 
of our power is in figh'ting for Right. 
None of it is wasted in the disastrous 
forces of vengeance or hatred. 

To me the whole of history should be 
a history of the various gardens in the 
world, all making up one great Garden 
of Life. History should show us how 
beautifully the great virtues of life 
adorn the history of races, nations and 
faiths. History should tell us how in 
every time greatness can be forth¬ 
coming. 

But we have to look about us and cull 
the honey of greatness from all the 
events which are so beautiful, so inspir¬ 
ing, which occur in the lives of every 
nation, race and faith. 

So do we come to Understanding and 
Goodwill, and with Understanding and 
Goodwill alone can we live happily. 
Through the pages of history, of Scrip¬ 
ture, of biography and autobiography, 
we ought to learn, so that we may be¬ 
come inspired to become as great as we 
can. The Divinitv of God is in each 
one of us. Therefore can it shine forth 
from each of us according to the measure 
of the power which lies within us. 

—G.S.A. 
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No. 

National 

Societies 

No. of 
Lodges 

Provisional 
totals for 
1939 

Revised 
net gain or 
loss in 1938 

Provisional 
net gain or 
loss in 1939 

1 

U.S. of America 

149 

3646 

—111 

—290 

2 

England 

India 

118 

3295 

—121 * 

—32 

3 

241 

3903 

—48 

— 180 

4 

Australia 

17 

1061 

4-47 

—37 

5 

Sweden 

25 

376 

-38 

—34 

6 

New Zealand .. 

16 

758 

—27 

— 10 

7 

Netherlands .. 

43 

1985 

—30 

—8 

8 

France 

65 

2639 

4-36 

— 

9 

Italy 

10 

200 

— 

—162 

10 

Cuba 

30 

675 

—10 

463 

11 

Hungary 


166 

—8 

—3 

12 

Finland 

22 

588 

4-23 

410 

13 

Russia 

9 

170 

4-9 

46 

14 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

9 

103 

4-8 

- - 

15 

South Africa .. 

10 


—1 

4 35 

16 

Scotland 

26 

391 

—9 

412 

17 

Switzerland 

13 

320 

4-13 

43 

18 

LiURCH 

12 

387 

4-21 

— 

19 

Neth. East 

Indies 

27 

1345 

+ 3 

410 

20 

Burma 

12 

198 

4 30 

42 

21 

Norway 

8 

193 

42 

— 

22 

Denmark 

11 

438 

4 10 

—15 

23 

Ireland 


81 

Nil 

—6 

24 

Mexico 

' Pi 

332 

451 

— 

23 

Canada 


315 

—2 

—2 

26 

Argentina 


428 

468 

— 

27 

Chile 


140 

45 

42 

28 

Brazil 


290 

—21 

—20 

29 

Bulgaria 


105 

43 

— 

30 

Iceland 


145 

—25 

—8 

31 

Spain 


510 

— 

— 

32 

Portugal 

8 

174 

415 

—2 

33 

Wales 

12 

206 

-30 

-23 

34 

Poland 

— 

197 

— 

— 

35 

Uruguay 

3 

71 

48 

— 

1 

Forward ... 

1004 

26.219 
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No. 

National 

Societies 

No. of 
Lodges 

Provisional 
totals for 
1939 

Revised 
net gain or 
loss in 1938 

Provisional 
net gain or 
loss in 1939 


Forward 

1004 

26,219 



36 

Puerto Rico ... 

7 

103 

+ 9 

+ 2 

37 

Romania 

9 

190 

4-6 

—l 

38 

Yugoslavia 

18 

377 

+ 36 

+ 6 

39 

Ceylon 

3 

146 

— 

— 

40 

Greece 

8 

198 

+ 9 

+ 16 

41 

Central 






America 

11 

140 

+ 53 

+ 1 

42 

Philippine 






Islands 

9 

113 

+ 41 

—12 

43 

Colombia 

13 

161 

+ 167 

—84 


PRESIDENTI 

AL AOENCIE8 



1 

Hast Asia : 






Shanghai Lodge 

1 





Hlavatsky .. 

1 





Manuk „ 

1 

74 

+ 7 

+ 7 


Miroku ,, 

1 




2 

Egypt 

1 

7 

— 

—32 

3 

Paraguay 


9 

— 

— 

4 

Itru 


27 

— 

+ 7 

3 

Canadian 






Federation 

8 

166 

+ 18 

— 


N0N-8ECTI01 

VALIZED 

LODGES 



1 

Barbados 






I-ndge 

1 

9 

— 

— 

2 

Nairobi 






I.odge 


17 

+ 3 

—3 

3 

Singapore 






I^xlge 


41 

+ 12 

+ 8 

4 

H.P.B. Lodge... 

1 

8 

— 

—2 

5 

Selangor 






I-odge 

1 

10 

— 

— 

6 

Krishna Lodge .. 


34 

+ 3 

+ 12 

7 

Narayana 






Ixidgc 


27 

—2 

+ 2 

8 

Mombasa 






Lodge 

1 

10 

— 

+ 1 


Felkms-at- 






Large 


17 

+ 4 

—3 


Total - 

1103 

28,103 
















THE ADVANCE GUARD 


(Many Sections have not supplied details and the list is necessarily incomplete.) 


INDIA: Shrimati Lakshitni Ani¬ 
mal (Adyar) ; Pallonji Ednlji Plumber 

{ Bombay) ; Manmohan Narain Sinha 
Chapra); Daitiari Mishra (Calcutta) ; 
V. Narayanamurti (Dowlaiswaram). Jal- 
ti Ram Lakhai (Gauhati); C. H. Mara- 
the (Nagpur) i K. M. Sivanandam Pillai 
(Kumbakonam); Jatindra Mohan Ghosh 
(Baity); Mahendranath Gangully 
(Henarea); Munshi Madan Mohan Lai 
Sahib (Gwalior); P. Sivaramayya (Nan- 
dyal); Bapaimai Framroze Ginwalla 
(Bombay); Sita Amma (Chintamani); 
Kami a vara m Naranappa (Chintamani); 
Vuppala Devallu (Chodavaram); Dwa- 
raka Nath (Jehanbad); S. Y. Subra- 
mania Iyer (Maaulipatam); T. A. Sun- 
dara Iyer (Palghat); V. V. Subbarao 
Garu (Vellore); Paramanand Vithaldas 
Thakur (Bliavnagar) ; K. S. Desai 
(Malvan) ; Jaimim Kanta Kay Dastidar 

S ; Mrs. Indravati V. Bhargava 
; Rai Bahadur Dr. Satish Chan- 
icrjee (Bally); Manilal HarilaJ 
Mehta (Bhavnagar); Pranjeevan Od- 
havjcc (Bhavnagar) 5 Vikaji E. Vak- 
haria (Bombay); C. R. Kuppaniengar 
(Chittoor); C. Krishnayya (Chittoor); 
M. Sundara Ramayya (Kurnool) ; Jai- 
mini Kanta Roy Dastidar (Sylhet); 
D. A. Jayavant (Benares); Narayanji 
Jagjecvan Dvivedi (Karachi); Rai Baha¬ 
dur Champa Ram Misra (Dewan of 
Chhatipur State) ; O. Sitapathi Ran 
(Bangalore City); Pandit Chintamani 
Misra (Cuttack); Mrs. Sakerbai Sorabji 
Motiwala (Goone) ; Gopaldas M. Sam* 
tavi (Hyderabad. Sind); Gulabrai Teck- 
chand (Hyderabad, Sind); Karamchand 
D. Samtani (Hyderabad,'Sind); Keval- 
rain Lachmanji (Ujjain); Upcndra Lai 
Majundar (Calcutta); Bhalchandra 
Silaram Sukhtankar (Bombay); Mer- 
wanji Ardcshir Randelia (Bombay) ; 
T. G. Narayanaswami Pillai (Tanjore) ; 
Mrs. Tripura Sundaramma (Chittoor) ; 
Tribhuwan Nath Sapri (Udaipur); P. V. 
Appalanarasiah Naidu (Anakapalli); 
Dmshaw Ferdunji Madan (Bombay) ; 
W. A. Krishnamachariar (Madras); 


Vasudev Narayan Asundi (Dharwar) ; 
Pandit Sundar Nath Kaul (Agra) ; Phi- 
roz Shaw R. Green (Bombay); Saro- 
abji F. Madon (Bombay); Raman Rao 
Koparti (Bombay) ; P. Rajagopala- 
chariar (Salem) ; Madhavbhai S. Patel 
(Anidha); Vasudev D. Thakore (Baro- 
da) ; Sister Ashutoshini Dasi (Calcutta); 
Rad ha Krishnaji Bbatta (Patiala); T. V. 
Ramachandra Iyer (P u d u ko 11 a h); 
Chhotalal Lcnwala (Surat) ; Jeharrai 
K. Munshi (Surat); Jeharrai Munshi 
(Surat); Chhotalal Kalidas (Surat); 
Vasa Amulakh Pranjivan (Bhavnagar) ; 
Lazman Kanji Ganjjar (Rajkot); M. 
Vengiah Chetty (Bangalore City); Hari- 
das Banerjec (Calcutta) ; Bhogavilli 
Rama Rao Garu (Chodavaram) ; Kona 
Sannibabu (Kallcpalli) ; Sant Prasad 
(Patna) : Rai Bhaadur Ashutosh Muker- 
jee (Midhipara). 

CEYLON : Peter de Abrew. 

AUSTRALIA : Mrs. A. Briskham ; 
Walter Johnson; Mrs. M. Killicoat ; 
C. F. King; Frederick W. Smith ; 
Samuel S. Studd ; MissC. M. Bimie ; 
W. H. Dawkins; A. B. Fuller; Mrs. 
S. Hastwell ; Mrs. M. A. James; Mrs. 
J. C. Lees; G. G. Morris ; J . C. Oswald ; 
Mrs. A. I. Patterson ; Mrs. C. Sayce. 

NEW ZEALAND : Miss Constance 
I.ovell Grenfell; Oliver G. Goldsmith; 
Charles Golding ; John Stewart; Robert 
Pairman ; Mrs Amy Meeking . Charles 
Edmund Gibson ; Mrs. Elizabeth Dala- 
gcr; William Sutherland Logan; Charles 
Lidding ; Miss Mary Higgs ; Mrs. Mary 
Ann Baddiley ; Miss Mary Bebbington ; 
Mrs. Agnes Smith. 

UNITED STATES OF AMER¬ 
ICA : Mrs. Pauline Anderson; Dr. 
Arthur S. Baker: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brady; Miss Alice Brunskill; Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Eason ; Mrs. Clara S. Hen¬ 
derson ; Miss Cora R. Holmes; Mrs. 
Marie Miller Johnson ; Mrs. Nellie J. 
Johnson; Mrs. Came H. Nye; Mrs. 
Mildred Shaw Scott. Dr. Otto Ferdinand 
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Emil von Hoya; Miss Lillie Woods: 
Mr. Clemens Wm. Zander ; Mr. Julius 
Buchholtz; Mrs. Minnie Ella Cham¬ 
bers; Marcus S. En|(leman ; Miss Lina 
E. George ; John Wesley Gettys; Clin¬ 
ton L. Goodale ; Mae Eck Hall; Mrs. 
Katherine Hurd Harris; Mrs. Aline 
Hinze ; Charles Matthew Landers ; Clif¬ 
ford H. Lenzi; Warren G. Lester; 
Charles S. Maltbie ; Alfred E. Nugent; 
Nellie C. Sauvageot ; Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem ; Mrs. Mary E Waldron; 
Miss Mamie E. Westbrook ; Thomas 
G. Yerex ; Mrs. Vera Ziloti; Mrs. Claire 
Bragg. 

CANADA: William Alfred Younger 
(6-6-39); Mrs. Coyne (7-7-39); Mrs. 
Charles H. Dower (20-6-39) ; Miss 
Beckett. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

The President and Shrimati Ruk- 

mini Devi 

During May and June the IVesident 
and Shrimati Rukmini Devi carried on 
their work at Nandi, a hill station in 
Mysore State, and the last two weeks at 
Bangalore as the guests of the Maharaja 
of Mysore. Shrimati Rukmini Devi 
gave two dance recitals at the Bangalore 
Town Hall, both her technique and 
spiritual interpretation of Bharata Natya 
being deeply appreciated. Towards the 
end of July they paid another visit to 
Bangalore, Shnmati Rukmini Devi 
giving a dance performance in aid of 
the Mysore War Fund, and Dr. Arundale 
a talk on ** India and the War ' 1 arranged 
by the Mysore War Committee, with 
Sir C. V. Raman, the distinguished 
scientist, in the chair. 

In July the President inaugurated at 
Adyar an International Peace and Re¬ 
construction Department which is to 
be a clearing-house for all peace plans 
everywhere. Mrs. I^iura Chase is the 
Head of the Department which works 
in the Board Room at Headquarters. 
(See " Peace and Reconstruction "). 

Under the direction of Shrimati Ruk¬ 
mini Devi a very beautiful and impres¬ 
sive dramatization of The Light of Asia 


HOLLAND : Mr. Wierts van Coe- 
hoorn 

ENGLAND: H. C. Unite; Miss 
E. L. Jones; R. M. Cowan; C. A. 
Nick oils; G. S Hodson; Mrs. A. C. 
Chalker ; Mrs. A. Harlow ; A. E. Gay- 
ter; Mrs. A. Auerbach; Mrs. A. E. 
Andrews. Miss F. Wear ; Mrs. D. Hol¬ 
man ; Mr. J. W. Stephenson; Mrs. I. 
Ellis ; Mrs. K. Clarence ; Miss C. Bards- 
ley; Miss J. Roberts; Mrs. A. M. 
Guest; Miss P. Hildred: Mr. Joseph 
Bibby; Mrs. H. Wilson ; Misa E. W. 
Cowdery; Mme M. Berthe; Mrs. E. 
Truman ; Mr. J. K. C. Black ; Mrs. 
R. H. Proctor; Mrs. A. F. Bentley; 
Mrs. I. Shackleton ; Rt. Hon. George 
Lansbury (8-5-40); W. H. W. Idris; 
Mrs. Stacey ; Mrs. A. E. Pearson ; Mr. 
Moritz Schefranek. 

OF THE YEAH 

was broadcast on the All India Radio 
from Madras on 10 October 1940. 

The prefatory chanting of the Bud¬ 
dhist panchasila prepared listeners to 
appreciate the production not only as a 
work of art but also as an act of spiritual 
service. Dr. Arundale took a prominent 
part. All the voices were clear and 
reverent, and especially beautiful was 
the rendering of the part of Yasodhara 
by Rukmini Devi. 

The background of realistic sound ef¬ 
fects gave depth and reality to the 
picture of the India in which the great 
spiritual drama took place. Many letters 
of appreciation were received, and one 
listener expressed the wish that it should 
have been recorded. (Sec Kalakshetra). 

Towards the end of the year, the 
IVesident and Shrimati Rukmini Devi 
mode a tour of North India, leaving 
Adyar on November 5, visiting Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Bikanir, Delhi, Allaha¬ 
bad. and planning to reach Benares on 
December 21 for the International Con¬ 
vention and the Golden Jubilee Conven¬ 
tion of the Indian Section. In Bombay 
both the public and the press were 
highly appreciative of Shrimati Ruk¬ 
mini Devi's dance performance and the 
IVesident's public address on the war 
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delivered under the auspices of the 
Horn hay War Committee. 

The President's war activities com¬ 
prehend not only his Theosophical 
writings but also dynamic propaganda 
through the Madras War Committee, 
of which he is a member, and the New 
India League, of which he is President. 
His war policy is circulated to the press 
of India through the New India Survey. 
a weekly release. This matter is widely 
used and editorially commented on. 
This war work is part of the President's 
wider work for universal brotherhood, 
purposefully intended to help to unite 
India and Britain and to bring India fully 
into the war. Dr. Arondale's addresses 
on " India and the War " delivered at 
Madras. Bangalore and Bombay have 
been printed in pamphlet form. 

Mr JinarAjadnaa 

Mr Jinarajadasa arrived in London 
in October 1939 from the United States 
of America, where he had presided at the 
Convention and attended the Summer 
School during July. Afterwards he 
toured the chief cities of the States until 
the end of September. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa was the lecturer at 
the Shadow Convention held in London 
during Christmas 1939 to coincide with 
the International Convention at Adyar. 
His subject was " The United States of 
the World." in April he toured in the 
north of England and presided at the 
Scottish Convention early in May. 
arriving again in London in time to 
attend the European Congress and the 
English Convention. May 10 to 13. 

He left England on August 12 for 
Australia, spending one day at Cape 
Town and a day at Mombasa, meeting 
members at both places Disembarking 
at Bombay on 20 September, he spent 
one strenuous day at Adyar before 
leaving for Colombo to re-embark for 
Australia. On the return journey he 
visited Java. Singapore, Bangkok. Ran¬ 
goon, and arrived at Adyar on 16 Decem¬ 
ber, leaving on the 19th to attend the 
International Convention at Benares. 
Dr. Montessori 

Dr. Maria Montessori. aided by Signor 
Montessori, conducted the First Montes¬ 
sori Indian Training Course in Education 


at Adyar from December 1939 to Febru¬ 
ary 1940. Three hundred students from 
all parts of India attended the Course, 
at the close of which a branch of the As¬ 
sociation Montessori Internationale was 
formed, with headquarters at Adyar. 
Dr. Arundale has said he is confident 
that Dr. Montessori’s visit will have 
a profound effect upon the new life 
that is beginning to animate Indian 
education, and that he is proud that 
The Theosophical Society was chosen 
as the instrument through which her 
genius will fructify this great field of the 
Indian Nation's life. Dr. Montessori 
on her part is mutually appreciative of 
the spiritual influences and hospitality 
of Adyar. 

Dr. Montessori inaugurated a Second 
Primary Course at Adyar in November 
1940. 

Other Highlight* 

The President has awarded to The 
Theosophical Society in Poland and in 
Finland The Society s Certificate of 
Honour, for. he says. " the heroism 
of the members of these two Sections, 
the sufferings they have nobly borne, 
and their loyalty to our Society through¬ 
out their crucifixion win the reverent 
and affectionate homage of us all.” 

Mr. E. L. Gardner has been awarded 
the Subba Rao Medal for 1940 for his 
d contributions to Theosophical 
literature, namely The Web of 
the Universe, and The Play of Con¬ 
sciousness. 

New Zealand celebrated early in 1940 
its Centenary as a Dominion within the 
British Commonwealth. Dr. Arundale 
honoured tho New Zealand Section with 
a special New Zealand centennial issue 
of the January Theosophist. It is a 
fine illustrated number containing inter¬ 
esting articles contributed by both 
Theosophists and non-Theosophists. in¬ 
cluding one by the late Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, Kt. Hon. J. M. Savage. 

An important development in Europe 
has been the launching of L'Action 
Theosophique. as the official organ of 
the European Federation, under the 
title Theosophy in Action. The journal, 
begun and edited in Brussels, is now 
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being edited in London, and is appear¬ 
ing quarterly for the time being. 

Mr. Mariano L. Coronado. Presi¬ 
dential Agent for Latin America, made 
a tour of the Lodges of Colombia, of 
which l.a Revista Teosofica Colom¬ 
bia na says, ‘'In his lectures the word 


which he most frequently and effective¬ 
ly employed was co-operatio n the 
search for the means of mutual help, 
for greater sociability, for co-operation, 
the form of realizing progressively the 
love of all without distinction of creed, 
race or colour.'' 


A KURUKSHETRA CONVENTION 
AT ADYAR 


BY THE PRESIDENT 


We had a very peaceful Convention. 
Adyar is well known for its Peace, but 
never more so than during the Conven¬ 
tion week of 1939. What a tremendous 
contrast with the war-ridden world ! 

And how splendid that Adyar was 
able to conjure up such a peace where¬ 
with to help to heal the world ! In spite 
of the difficult conditions more than 800 
delegates were present, and there must 
have been very large numbers at the 
various public meetings, for not only 
were most of the Montessori students 
numbering 300 in attendance but there 
was also the Hindustan Scout Camp, 
about 400 strong, at the Besant Scout 
Camping Centre, mainly engaged in 
Scout activity, but finding opportunity 
to be present at some of the meetings at 
least. 

Convention Lectures 

The Convention Lectures were by the 
Vice-President (Mr. Hirendra Nath 
Datta), Srimati Kukmim Devi, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer and Dr. Maria 
Montessori. The Convention was ex¬ 
tremely fortunate in having the last 
two as Convention Lecturers, though 
neither is actually a member of The 
Theosophies! Society. Both of these 
addresses were listened to with most ap¬ 
preciative attention, as also were the 
addresses by the Vice-ITesident and 
Shrimati Rukmini Devi. 

Some Highlights 

There were some remarkable high¬ 
lights. Among these was the very im¬ 


pressive list of Absentee Delegates, there 
being enrolled in this category several 
hundred members from overseas, with 
a very substantial addition to the Faith¬ 
ful Service Fund. Conspicuous in this 
item was the enrolment of the whole of 
The Theosophical Society in Yugoslavia 
as Absentee Delegates. One can always 
look to Yugoslavia for a whole-hearted 
co-operation with all suggestions that 
come from Headquarters. 

Another highlight was the preparation 
by the Indian Section for its Golden 
Jubilee which occurs in 1940. One of 
our Young Theosophists, Mr. Rohit 
Mehta, devised a plan for the work of 
the Section during the coming year. 
Both the Vice-President and the Gen¬ 
eral Secretary warmly endorsed the 
plan. It was unanimously approved, 
and will be worked out during the year 
under the direction of a special Plan¬ 
ning Committee which includes Miss 
Anita Henkel as its publicity officer. In 
every possible way the Indian Section 
will be vivified for its future work 
through this plan, which will be pub¬ 
lished in The Theosophist Worker. 
The Indian General Secretary is hoping 
fora monster Golden Jubilee Conven¬ 
tion at Benares in December next, for 
which he is already preparing a very at¬ 
tractive programme. 

Another highlight was " Whither 
Theosophy and The Theosophical So¬ 
ciety ? “ I read a very fine resume of a 
large number of replies to my Sep¬ 
tember Theosophist suggestions, coming 
from all parts of the world. I made 
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very clear the (act that there is no ques¬ 
tion of any change in the Objects for 
some time to come, partly because very 
many members prefer them as they are. 
partly because of the war, and partly 
because the machinery to change the 
Objects would need very elaborate con¬ 
struction. Furthermore, my object was 
to invite judgment on the Objects, and 
I have been immensely interested in the 
various judgments that have been forth¬ 
coming. There is a general feeling that 
the word " Politics " should not be in¬ 
troduced into the Second Object. The 
emphatic declarations of H. P. Ulavat- 
sky and H. S. Olcott have more than 
once been invoked in this connection. 
As a matter of fact, my suggestion only 
related to the study of politics and not 
to any participation in politics as some 
members have thought. 

Another very highlight was Kukmini 
Devi's very beautiful Dance Recital, 
given to a packed house in the Adyar 
Theatre, and which evoked from the 
Madras press most unstinted apprecia¬ 
tion. There is no doubt whatever that 
Kukmini Devi has captured Southern 
India, and she is moving onwards from 
strength to strength in her interpreta¬ 
tion of the ancient Hindu Spiritual 
Dance. 

The Presidential Office 

At the close of the last meeting of the 
General Council, its members met infor¬ 
mally, and in their individual capacities 
(not. of course, as a General Council at 
all) unanimously passed a resolution in¬ 
viting me to stand again for election to 
the office of President, in view of the 
fact that towards the close of the year 
the machinery will have to be set in mo¬ 
tion for a new election. I was very much 
touched by this generous expression of 
confidence in me. and since from various 
quarters I had also received requests to 
stand again, 1 decided, rather earlier 
than I had intended, to consider the 
whole question, to offer myself as a 
candidate for re-election. I announced 
this during my closing address to the 
Convention, and 1 was astonished at the 
warmth of the reception of the announ¬ 
cement. It was some time before the 


applause ended so that I could continue 
my remarks. So far as I am concerned 
there will be no leaflets or pamphlets of 
any kind even in reply to any that may 
be written. 

Two Fine Lectures 

I must make special mention of the 
admirable address by our Recording 
Secretary. Mr. N. Sri Ram. of the 
Indian Section Lecture under the title 
"The Future of India." The address 
was immensely appreciated and will bo 
published in due course. Indeed Shri- 
mati Rukmini Devi's lecture on " Cul¬ 
ture and the New India " and Mr. Sri 
Ram's complementary address were re¬ 
garded by the delegates as most out¬ 
standing contributions as to the way in 
which India should unfold in this time 
of her new birth. 

I need hardly add that all concerned 
with the management of the Convention 
worked with fine wbole-heartedness. 
Many had no time to attend a single 
meeting. Some worked day and night 
for long periods. Without their co¬ 
operation the Convention could not have 
been the success it was. 

MY WAR POLICY 

By Dr. George 8 Arundale 

(From the President's Closing Address 
to Convention, Adyar, 30 December 
1939). 

I should like to remove certain mis¬ 
conceptions that may have arisen. 1 
should like to tell you what my personal 
war policy is. because so many think it 
is quite different from what it really is. 

War la Everywhere 

In the first place 1 say this is a 
universal war against cruelty, injustice 
and tyranny everywhere. That this war 
is taking place as much among neutral 
nations as between belligerent nations. 
The war is everywhere. There is war in 
India and we must fight for the Right. 
That is the first point upon which 
I should like to lay the greatest stress. 

The war aims arc to remove from all 
the world all tliat is evil, all that is 
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cruel, all that is ugly, all that savours 
of tyranny and injustice. 

Hindu and Muslims Must Be 

United 

My second statement, so far as I am 
concerned, is the promotion of Hindu- 
Muslim solidarity. That is a vital work 
for every member of The Theosophtcal 
Society for 1940. There could be no 
better celebration of our Indian Section 
Golden Jubilee year than to draw those 
two great and splendid communities 
together, differently, yes. but together. 
How very vital that is 1 

India Must Participate in the War 

Then India must participate in the 
war. I am of a minority, but I quite 
know that, because the war is universal 
everywhere, because it is a great war, 
not merely in Europe but everywhere 
else, India cannot be neutral to it and 
retain her real honour. So I am entirely 
for her participation without reserve, 
without bargain, without the intrusion 
of the commercial spirit. 

India Must State Her Will 

But simultaneously with that. India 
must become free, she must make her 
own statement of her own will as to the 
nature of her freedom. She must frame 
by whatever means necessary or ex¬ 
pedient the terms of her Swaraj tr if Am. 
let me say, an lndo-British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

I know that we must work for these 
two things: for India's gracious, noble. 


dignffied participation in the war as best 
she can. but for her taking this opportu¬ 
nity to stand unaided on her own feet, 
so as to be ready, free for the time when 
a great world regeneration is taking place. 

This statement by India of her free¬ 
dom must take place without delay, 
without reference to Britain. Nations 
by themselves are made. The drawing 
together, as 1 have written to so many 
of our leading men in India from some 
of whom 1 have already received replies, 
the drawing together of the principal 
leaders of the various national interests 
to frame and to popularize a common 
national policy to the above intent is 
fundamentally important. 

India's Youth Must 8orve Her 

Citizens 

Last but not least, the organization 
of Indian youth to national service. 
The young need not keep out of the 
war with their emotions, their enthu¬ 
siasms, and their idealisms. They can 
enter into the war. They can help every 
Indian citizen to feel his citizenship 
more worthwhile than perhaps he docs 
at the present time. They can promote 
Hindu-Muslim understanding. If the 
young Hindus and the young Muslims 
will come together, we can ignore the 
old of either faith. As Dr. Cousins said 
many years ago : " Youth must reshape 
the world." That means not only those 
who are young in years but the rest of 
us who are young in heart. 

That is my statement, and I hope it 
is sufficient as to war aims. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
IN EUROPE 


(FEDERATION OF NATIONAL SOCIETIES) 


During recent years more and more 
Sections in Europe have been unable to 
give their co-operation to our work as 
they did formerly. Already for some 
years Theosophy has been practically- 
forbidden in l<u9$ia, Germany and Aus¬ 
tria. and to these have lately been 
added Czechoslovakia and Italy. Since 


the outbreak of war the same is happen¬ 
ing in Boland, Norway, the Nether¬ 
lands. Belgium and France; while 
other Sections arc so much isolated that 
they have hardly any outer contact 
at all. As with Europe herself, many 
Sections of The Theosophical Society 
and the individual members arc going 
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through hours of trial from which un¬ 
doubtedly they will successfully rise. 
When the final victory of the Powers of 
Light has been won and new possibil¬ 
ities are opening up, we shall see. I am 
sure, that a better understanding and a 
deeper wisdom will everywhere have 
been attained. Although there is a 
separation on the physical plane m 
many countries in Europe there is still 
that inner link which binds us all to¬ 
gether. We all felt how strong this 
link was during the London Congress 
held at Whitsuntide 1940. when at the 
same time in so many places in Europe 
" Mirror " Congresses were held so that 
we could, notwithstanding the war, 
speak of a "United Europe." As al¬ 
ways after a crisis our Movement will 
emerge stronger than before and with a 
new impluse. 

Apart from the above countries, the 
work is carried on practically normally 
everywhere. Even more than that, it 
is often said that great events cast their 
shadows before, and a great event would 
certainly be the forming of a World 
Federation of Nations of which Mr. 
Jinarajadasa speaks in his War and 
After as being part of the plan. It may 
be that the fulfilment of it will take 

Ecars or even centuries, but it seems to 
e foreshadowed by what is happening 
at present in Great Britain, where 
Dominions and Colonies are working 
together, and. as King George expresses 
it, "in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations the struggle of the Mother 
country has been made the struggle of 
the whole family." Into this family we 
hope India will be able to enter on a 
basis of right relationship with Domin¬ 
ion status. Here in England also all 
Allied countries have their Govern¬ 
ments. and in the case of Norway and 
the Netherlands also their Monarchies. 

It is of great importance for the 
future of The Theosophical Society in 
Europe to follow all these developments 
with keen interest and understanding, 
to be able to give the Theosophical 
teachings so needed in the building of 
a new world order. No real reconstruc¬ 
tion can take place unless the war is 
won and aggression ended. It is well 


in this regard to remember the words 
of our President cabled recently : 

" HOPE THEOSOPHISTS KEEN- 
LY REALIZE THAT DEATH THEO¬ 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY AND EX¬ 
TINCTION LIGHT THEOSOPHY 
INEVITABLE RESULT TRIUMPH 
GERMANY ITALY AS MESSEN¬ 
GERS SOUL DESTROYING BAR¬ 
BARISM." 

War Distress Relief Committee : 
During the London Congress there was 
formed at the instigation of the Presi¬ 
dent the Theosophical War Distress 
Relief Committee under the auspices of 
The Theosophical Society in Europe. 
In this Committee all previous refugee 
work and help for our fellow members 
all over Europe is centralized. Good 
work has already been done by this 
Committee in helping refugee members 
in the United Kingdom and in a few other 
places. The greater work, however, 
will come immediately the war is over, 
when so many countries now in distress 
will need all we can give them. Prep¬ 
aration to meet these needs is now 
being made. 

Theosophy in Action : The Euro¬ 
pean journal Theosophy in Action 
which was edited before the war in Brus¬ 
sels. had to be brought over to London, 
and there are no objections on the part 
of the British authorities to its continued 
publication. Its continuation must be 
secured under all circumstances. The 
journal will appear quarterly for the 
time being. As it is impossible to have 
a subscription fixed in present circum¬ 
stances we have been asking for dona¬ 
tions, which we hope will lie sufficient 
—2s. 6d. will cover expenses for one 
year. As soon as possible the French 
edition will be restarted. 

Congress 1941 : The intention is to 
have a Congress next year if it is possi¬ 
ble. The place is not yet fixed as cir¬ 
cumstances will have to be considered 
nearer to the time. 

For the duration of the war the 
General Secretary's address is at 33, 
Ovington Square. London, S.W.3. 

J. E. VAN DiSSEL 



EUROPEAN FEDERATION CONGRESS 1940 

(Coinciding: with the English Convention) 


The Seventeenth Congress of the 
Federation of National Theosophical 
Societies in Europe was held in I-ondon 
at Whitsuntide 1940 in conditions of 
historical significance. The invasion of 
Holland and Belgium on the morning 
the Congress began its work, and the 
change of Government in England upon 
the same date, meant that the meetings 
were held at a most critical climax of 
the war. The fact that the General 
Secretary of the European Federation. 
Mr. J. E. van Dissel, and the General 
Secretary of the Netherlands. Mr. 
J. Kruisheer, throughout the Congress 
were unable to obtain news of the wel¬ 
fare of their families in Holland, and 
nevertheless continued to apply them¬ 
selves devotedly to the work of the 
Society without undue preoccupation 
with their persona) affairs, set a standard 
of dedication which made itself felt at 
once and communicated itself to all the 
meetings without exception. 

In spite of passport difficulties, and 
the actual dangers of travelling, nine 
countries were represented officially, 
four by their General Secretaries. The 
largest representation was. naturally. 
England, while Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales each sent a group of members. 
F'our hundred and fifty delegates in all 
were enrolled, including Absentee 
Delegates, to whom the Congress badge 
and programme were posted in time for 
them to follow the proceedings. 

Congress Mootings : The first Con¬ 
gress meeting on May II opened with 
greetings from the four General Secre¬ 
taries of the British Isles and the singing 
of the English National Anthem with 
two verses specially written to invoke 
the spirit of world unity. The effect 
was extraordinarily powerful and led on 
to the reading of the greetings sent to 
the King and Royal Family as well to 
the {’resident and to Rukmini Devi. 
After a roll-call of the Sections through¬ 
out the world, many representatives of 
which were present, Mr. Jmarajadasa 


gave the opening address. After dealing 
with many of the current problems 
raised by wartime conditions, he ended 
with the statement that new men are 
needed and that we must help to produce 
the new mind which will give birth to 
these new men who are to build the 
future. 

After the tea interval the Ritual of the 
Mystic Star was performed at the I’ort- 
man Rooms and proved to be of great 
interest. 

In the evening a most refreshing con¬ 
cert was given in Besant Hall. The 
programme had been planned to illus¬ 
trate both the traditional and contem¬ 
porary music of the British Isles and 
was carried out by Miss Freda Swain 
and a group of her friends. The artist¬ 
ry shown in the construction of the pro¬ 
gramme and the beauty of performance 
combined to produce an unusually deli¬ 
cate and delightful result. 

On Sunday morning (May 12) Dr. 
Stede gave an exceptionally fine address 
on ** Mind the Slayer: Spirit the Re¬ 
storer." A meeting at 2.45 p.m. was 
addressed by Bhikku Thittila, a Rangoon 
monk, who chanted the Buddhist pre¬ 
cepts and spoke of the life and teachings 
of the Buddha. The Bhikku brought 
with him that atmosphere of simplicity 
and devotion that is so characteristic of 
the Buddhist faith. The Question and 
Answer meeting, held later, was well at¬ 
tend and provocative. 

" Plato and the Problem of Immortal¬ 
ity " was the title of Mr. Jinarajadasa's 
public lecture, and he gave a most im¬ 
pressive presentation of the Greek teach¬ 
ings. 

A discussion on " Emergent Values '* 
took place on Monday morning (May 
13), and in the afternoon Mr. J. Kruis¬ 
heer. General Secretary of the Nether¬ 
lands. delivered the Blavatsky lecture 
entitled '* Identification and Indian Sys¬ 
tems of Yoga'' to a large and keenly 
attentive audience. 1-atcr Mr. E. L. 
Gardner most kindly substituted for 
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Mile. Serge Brisy, General Secretary of 
the Belgian Section, who was unable to 
be present. He gave a very fine talk on 
" The Will and the Problem of Free¬ 
dom,*' 

At the closing meeting Mr. van Dissel 
thanked all those who had helped to 
make the Congress possible under the 
very trying circumstances of the moment. 
Circumstances permitting, he said, a 
Congress would be held in 1941. He 
dosed with a stirring appeal for the 
right kind of loyalty to the Theosophical 
Movement and its work, citing the 
phrase " Your Majesty's Loyal Opposi¬ 
tion " as a fine example of the possibility 
of criticism without separativeness. We 
need in The Society the same kind of 
loyalty to fundamentals as that expressed 
by such a phrase. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa then showed the 
members a small grey china teapot, said 
to have been materialized by H.P.B., 
which had had a very chequered history 
before becoming a most treasured 
'* archive." 

Mr. Jinarajadasa gave honour to the 
two members from the Netherlands who 
had come to the meeting in spite of 
separation from their families at this 
critical juncture. It was just such 
devotion to duty at all costs, he said, 
that was needed in our movement. 
Unity exists. It is for us to make it 
manifest in a world that is ignorant of 
its existence, and yet which cannot be 
successfully reconstructed unless this 


fundamental unity is recognized. There 
is a plan which must be achieved and 
there are Commanders who are in charge 
of that plan. They need the work of 
each member. When a dark fog is 
down over a country it can be driven off 
if enough small fires are lighted beneath 
it. We need each to light our own 
individual fire and let it blaze with 
intensity : then, and only then, will the 
fog of ignorance and blindness as to 
man's real nature lift. 

Thus closed the Seventeenth Con¬ 
gress of the European Federation. The 
sun shone on the tulips in Regent's 
I‘ark. people laughed and chatted in the 
streets and around the doorways of the 
house, while over their heads the bar¬ 
rage balloons floated pink and silver, 
and from time to time the wireless was 
turned on in the lecture room to an¬ 
nounce the news of the rape of Holland 
and the struggle for Belgium's frontier 
positions. Governments shifted in per¬ 
sonnel and location, foundations seemed 
to crumble, but the Federation meetings 
went on, introduced by beautiful music, 
and quietly asserting the fundamental 
truth of the unity of all mankind, and 
committing all present ever more deeply 
to the evocation from within themselves 
of that consciousness which, being based 
in a recognition of spiritual realities, 
will be clear-visioned and strong enough 
to turn present-day values upside down 
and build the New- Europe from the 
ruins of the old.—E.A.G. 


ADYAE PUBLICATIONS 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

The books announced in last year's 
Survey as being in the press have since 
been released. They comprise : 

A new complete edition of The Voice 
of the Silence by H. P. Blavatsky, with 
Introduction and full Index by Arya 
Asanga. 

The English translation of the Hhaga^ 
vad Oita by Annie Bcsant and Bhaga- 
van Das. with a new word-index. 

The Catechism. Elementary Text - 
book and Advanced Textbook of Hindu 


Religion and Ethics by Annie Bcsant 
and Bhagavan Das. 

The following books came also from 
the Vasanta ITess during the year : 

H. P. Blavatsky : A Concordance 
to the four copyright editions of The 
Secret Doctrine; Two Hooks of the 
Stanzas of Dxyan, with the author's 
Prologues and Epilogues, and an In¬ 
troduction by Arya Asanga. 

Annie Besakt : Introduction to 
Yoga; The India That Shall He 
(signed articles from " New India "). 
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c. \V. Leadbeater : The Masters 
and the Path. 

Annie Besant and C. W. Lead¬ 
beater : Thought Forms. 

C. Jinakajadasa : The Smaller Bud¬ 
dhist Catechism ; Is and ls-to-Be. 

G. S. Arcndalk : Slumber not. O 
Friends of the Light ; Theosophical 
Education ; A Message from an Elder 
Brother; Killed in Action; Kuruk- 
shetra ; Adyar Bay ; The Night Bell ; 
The Glory of Sex; Britain. India and 
Dr. Besant. 

J. J. Van der Lebuw : Gods in 
Exile. 

ARTHUR Robson : Human Nature. 

James Arther : The Poet and God's 
Word. 

L. W. BURT: Do the Dead Suffer > 

SRI Prakasa : Annie Besant as Wo¬ 
man and as Leader. 

Adyar. by loading Theosophists. 

Adyar Diary 1941. 

Still in the press, and to appear early 
in 1941, are the following : 

H. S. Olcott: Old Diary Leaves, 
Vol. 1 (America. 1874-1878). 

C. Jinakajadasa: The Law of Christ. 

The foregoing lists show that our pub¬ 
lishing activities have for the time suf¬ 
fered little from the war. Our journals 
—The Thcosophist and The Theosophi¬ 
cal Worker-- have fortunately been able 
to continue to appear without stopping, 
though on thinner paper of somewhat 
lesser quality. 

Early in the year the name of The 
Young Theosophist was changed to 
The Young Citizen in order to convey 
the Editor's message of culture and 
patriotism to a wider range of youth in 
India. 

KALAKSHETRA 

Kulak shetra (International Arts Cen¬ 
tre) embarked on further publications, 
producing in 1940: 


Collected Poems ( 1894-1940) : Dr. 
James H. Cousins. 

A Fragment of Autobiography : Dr. 
George S. Arundale. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan: Torn Dutt. (Copyright 
purchased from Halidas and Co., 
Madras). 

SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Specially published by the ITesident 
have been the following : 

A Song of Victory (poem). 

Vasant Mata / We Acclaim Thee / 
(poem). 

The Clarion Call of the Great: 

1. America's Noblest Speak to 
America and to the World. 

2. India's Noblest Speak to India 
and to the World. 

3. Noble Theosophists Speak to 
Theosophists and to the World. 

ADYAR LIBRARY 

During 1939-40 the Adyar Library 
continued its quarterly issues of Brah- 
mavidya, its official bulletin, in which 
several serial translations of classical 
Sanskrit works are appearing. The 
following books were published : 

1. The Number of Rasas. By V. 
Kaghavan, M.A., Ph.D., Department 
of Sanskrit, University of Madras, with 
a Foreword by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Sanskrit, 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

2. The Rajamrganka of Bhoja. By 
K. Madliava Krishna Sarma. M.O.L , 
Adyar Library. 

There has been a steady demand for 
Professor D. D. Kanga's four-vol. work, 
Where Theosophy and Science Meet. 
published in 1938-9, and the book has 
been widely and appreciatively reviewed 
in the press. 


CLAIM YOUR HERITAGE! 

You are of royal birth, sons of a King. . . Your crown is shining above 
you ; will you not wear it ? Your throne is vacant; will you not ascend it, and 
rule the kingdom which belongs to you ? 


—Annie Besant 


KALAKSHETRA 

THE INTERNATIONAL ARTS CENTRE, ADYAR 


Kalakshetra (Sanskrit for the Sacred 
Home of Art) was founded in December 
193S by Shrimati Rukmini Devi with a 
view to fostering interest in the fine arts 
and art-crafts from the point of view both 
of idealistic creative expression and the 
beautifying of life. In India the move¬ 
ment has begun its work largely in the 
vivification of the ancient classical South 
Indian dance— Hharata Natya, in drama, 
and in organizing musical and other 
gatherings in which eminent artists have 
taken part. 

The work so far done has stimulated 
public interest in the arts, especially in 
the South of India, and appears to have 
started a renaissance of Indian culture 
throughout the country. 

In addition to Rukmini Devi's dance 
recitals and many addresses on the cul¬ 
tural aspect of Indian life, and the fact 
that she presided over the Hharata Natya 
Section of the All-Indian Oriental Con¬ 
ference at Tirupati, Kalakshetra has in 
1940 accomplished much educational 
work. Students have enrolled in one 
or more subjects—dance, music, paint¬ 
ing and dramatic art—and a number of 
talented teachers and helpers have 
gathered round the IVesident. 

In drama Shrimati Rukmini Devi, 
with the close co-operation of competent 
workers, including Mr. Alex Elmore, 
has been able to give a new orientation 
to this form of Art. The essential Indian 
spirit has ever been dominant, though 
modern stage equipment has been used. 
Among the productions have been " The 
Light of Asia ", and " Incidents from 
the Life of Bhishma.'* Both perform¬ 
ances took place in the beautiful open- 
air Adyar Theatre. 

A notable activity was the Arts Appre¬ 
ciation Course, directed by Shrimati 
Rukmini Devi (December 1939 to 
February 1940), in connection with Dr. 
Maria Montessori's First Indian Train¬ 
ing Course. Dr. Montessori is one of 
the patrons of Kalakshetra. The Arts 
Course included demonstration classes 


in the South Indian Dance, in South 
Indian Music, and in Dramatic Appre¬ 
ciation A programme of sixteen reci¬ 
tals was arranged, including many 
types of music by artists of high talent. 
Rukmini Devi introduced her two senior 
dance pupils to the public, and herself 
gave a fine Hharata Natya recital. The 
final item of the course was the “ Hhish- 
ma" performance abovementioned. 
Talks were given on cultural subjects. 
South Indian Bronzes, an Historical 
Survey of South Indian Music, the 
Ancient Indian Theatre, and the Katha- 
kali Dance of Malabar, and Dr. J. H. 
Cousins, Vice-President of Kalakshetra, 
organized a small educational exhibition 
of Indian pictures showing the trend 
in Modern Indian I’ainting. 

Much experimental work by Kala¬ 
kshetra is being done at the Bcsant Theo- 
sophical School in the endeavour to 
evolve a far truer Indian education, ally¬ 
ing the more intellectual and physical 
aspects of education with the Arts. 

Under the direction of Shrimati Ruk¬ 
mini Devi a very beautiful and impres¬ 
sive reading of "The Light of Asia." 
was broadcast on the All India Radio 
from Madras on 10 October 1940 (See 
" Highlights of the Year "). 

Kalakshetra has added publication to 
its activities. The books it gives to the 
world are themselves works of art, and 
in their substance are either concerned 
with the arts or are works of creative 
literature. Publications are: " Col¬ 

lected Poems (1894-1940) of James H. 
Cousins," the life-work in verse of one 
of the pioneers of the Irish literary 
revival, and " A Fragment of Auto¬ 
biography " by George S. Arundale, 
President of The Theosophical Society. 

The Weaving Centre under Kala¬ 
kshetra. which has been working for the 
past three years, is producing hand- 
woven materials of old designs. The 
art of making these was almost lost. 
The Victoria Technical Institute of 
Madras has exhibited and sold some 
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of the most beautiful saris produced by 
Kalakshetra. 

Membership of Kalakshetra is open to 
those who desire to help Shrimati 
Kukmini Devi in her work. In order 
to carry on the administration it has 
become necessary to invite subscriptions. 
These are in the form of annual dona- 

PUBLICITY 

A Year of Distribution : The state 
of war and strain has made difficulties 
in the spreading of Theosophica! litera¬ 
ture, in loss of time, in uncertainty, and 
in the impossibility of making contact in 
many cases. Yet this has also strength¬ 
ened the determination to intensify the 
work wherever possible. 

There has been a fine reception for the 
booklets, Theosophy Is the Next Step. 
The first issue corresponded with the out¬ 
break of war. Yet over 58,000 were sold 
in fourteen months, and over 6,000 were 
sent out freely for a particular effort. 
The Series has been re-issued, as they 
were in constant demand. Inquirers are 
still searching (or compact answers, 
such as arc given in these booklets, to 
immediate world needs. Theosophy is 
still the next step in rebuilding. 

Theosophy ami War: leaflets, sets 
of ten subjects, circulated to the total of 
53,000 in nine months, but mainly with¬ 
in the Empire and the Americas. 

For work in the International Re¬ 
ception Office, the pamphlet Informa¬ 
tion for Inquirers was again issued in 
fuller but more compact form, with 
books listed for practical reading courses 
in Theosophy, under special subjects ; 
5,000 of these are used in English and 
in Tamil each year, in addition to other 
leaflets. 

Theosophy at Work, the First Corres¬ 
pondence Course, compiled by Miss 
Anita Henkel, appeared in May. and 
the number issued totals 868 sets of 10 
lessons. Lodges report its great value 
in Study Groups. 

Open letters from the President. 
Three special numbers were sent out as 
War Letters in October. November 1939 
and March 1940. With the third Letter 


tions, of any amount, to be given by 
each member. 

For further information regarding 
membership, tuition, publications, or¬ 
ders for saris and other hand-woven 
goods. Indian jewels and hand-made arti¬ 
cles. please communicate with The Mana¬ 
ger, Kalakshetra, Adyar. Madras, 

POINTERS 

the Lodges received a companion book¬ 
let. Neutrality-Universality, chosen 
passages from the writings of the Found¬ 
ers and the IVesidents of The Society, 
on the apposite question of the neutral¬ 
ity of The Sociey in world affairs. 

Demonstrations at Conventions: At 
two gatherings at Adyar, the Christmas 
Convention 1939 and the Easter Con¬ 
ference 1940. there were shown, first 
models to scale of Lodge rooms, The 
Lodge As It Is. and The Lodge As It 
May He ; second, a book show-case de¬ 
signed for travelling. The books are on 
display as soon as the case is opened. 

Extended Publicity Scheme : An in¬ 
tensive effort to strengthen Theosophi- 
cal thought in Sections was planned 
when conditions in Europe became criti¬ 
cal early in May. The Lodges in the 
smaller Sections where the English lan¬ 
guage is used were each asked to dis! 
tribute 200 leaflets on Theosophy and 
War. In India, where the need is greater 
because of the greatness of the land, 
two pieces of work were arranged. The 
second is at present in process, the 
translation into seven Indian languages 
of a classic propaganda leaflet by the 
President, and its free distribution to the 
Lodges. As well, to each I.odge Library 
was presented a set of 22 booklets. 
Theosophy Is the Next Step, to provide 
in brief form for student-seekers the 
answers that Theosophy gives to current 
problems. 

Work in these and other ways for 
publicity is important to build a new 
world order—for publicity means mak¬ 
ing known Theosophy. To dispel the 
present darkness, there is no greater 
force than the light of the Divine Wis¬ 
dom. 


PEACE AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The President has established at 
Adyar, the Headquarters of The Theo¬ 
sophies! Society, a Peace and Recon¬ 
struction Department, whose function 
is to be a clearing-house for material 
dealing with the construction of a 
righteous peace when the war is over. 
Mrs. I.aura Chase is the head of this 
department. 

The President invites ever) 1 member 
of The Society to realize that he is a 
messenger of wise peace and brotherly 
reconstruction, " in the very midst of 
all that so horribly denies peace ** . and 
he urges every individual member to 
become peace- and reconstruction-con¬ 
scious and to keep the department 
informed as to the fruit of his delibera¬ 
tions. 


The work of the department is to 
collect this material, study it in the 
clarifying light of Theosophy and evolve 
from it a declaration of the world's 
rights and duties from the Theosophica! 
standpoint. 

" We are working." Dr. Arundale 
says, "towards a Charter of Peace 
consisting of the fundamental principles 
for what should be a Peace broad-based 
on the eternal principles of Theosophy. 
Unless it be so broad-based, no Peace 
can endure; and such a Charter of 
Peace must deal on the one hand with 
the eternal principles of Theosophy and 
on the other hand with their practical 
application.'* 
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Davidge. 

Baby Welcome : Shrimati S. Hhagirathi. 

Besant 8cout Camping Centre Mr. M. Krishnan. 

Bhojanasala : Mr. C. Krishnayya. 

Headquarters Superintendent . Shrimati S. Hhagirathi. 

Dairy: Mr. N. Yagneshwara Sastn. 

Dispensary : Dr. T. P. Sundaram. 

Engineering Department: Mr. T. F. Lavender; Assistant, Mr. T. Laxman ; 

Consulting Engineer: Mr. K. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Garden Department : Mr. N. Yagneshwara Sastri. 

Laundry : Madame P. Cazin. 

Leadbeater Chambers : Mr. C. V. Shah. 

Legal Adviser : Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta. 

Post Office ; Mr. K. Nataraja. 

Press Department : Mr. J. L. Davidge. 

Publications: 

The Theoaophist, Mrs. D. R. Dinshaw (Assistant Editor). 

The Theosophical Worker, Mrs. D. R. Dinshaw (Assistant Editor). 
Conscience, Mrs. A. H. Peterson (Assistant Editor). 

The Young Citizen, Shrimati Rukmini Devi (Editor). 

Brahma Vidya, The Adyar Library Bulletin. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (Editor). 
Publicity Department : Mrs. E. Marion Lavender. 
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Recording Secretary: Mr. N. Sri Ram; Assistant Recording Secretary, 
Prof. D. D. Kanga. 

Sanitary Officer : Madame P. Cazin. 

Sellon Recreation Club : Bhikku Arya Asanga. 

Theosophical Publishing House : The President; Bhikku Arya Asanga. 
Transportation : Mr. P. M Ramachandran. 

Treasurer : Bhikku Arya Asanga. 

Vasanta Press: Mr. C. Subbarayudu. 

Toung Theosopbists, World Federation : Shrimati Rukmini Devi. 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Adyar Players: Shrimati Rukmini Devi. 

Besant Theosophical School: Mr. K. Sankara Menon; Mr. Felix Layton. 
Bharata Bamaja: Mr. C. Subbaramayya. 

Co-Freemasonry : Mr. N. Sri Ram. 

E.S.T.: Mr. C. finariljad&ui ; Mr. N. Sri Ram. 

International Order of the Round Table : Shrimati Rukmini Devi. 
International Theosophical Order of Service : Dr. Arundale. 

Kalakahetra (International Arts Centre) : President, Shrimati Rukmini Devi; 

Manager, Mr. M. Subramaniam. 

Liberal Catholic Church: Rev. Alex. Elmore. 

Olcott Memorial 8chool: Mr. M Krishnan. 


International Directories 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS: ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 


PRESIDENT: GEORGE S. ARUNDALE. 
Vice-President: Hirendra Nath Datta. 
Treasurer : Bhikku Arya Asanga. 

Recording Secretary (Acting): N. Sri Ram. 
Assistant Recording Secretary : D. D. Kanga. 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES 

GENERAL SECRETARIES AND NATIONAL JOURNALS 

Argentina: SeBor Jos*. 4 M. Olivares— Australia: Mr. R. G. Litchfield—29 
Sarmicnto 2478. Buenos Aires; Bligh Street. Sydney. N.S.W.: Theos- 
Hevuta Teosojica Argentina. ophy in Australia. 
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Austria: 

Belgium : 

Brazil: ScBor Aleixo Alves de Souza— 
Kua de Kosaiio N. 149, Uio de 
Janeiro; O Teoso/ista. 

Bulgaria: Monsieur Nikola Trifonov 
—Thin, No. 3, Sofia Cen.; Orfei. 

Burma: Mr. N. A. Naganathan— 
102 Forty-ninth Street, East Rangoon, 
The Message of Theosophy. 

Canada : Mr. Albert E. S. Smythc— 
3 Kockwood Place, Hamilton, Ontar¬ 
io; The Canadian Theosophist. 

Central America: SeBorita Lydia 
Fernandez Jimenlz—P. O. Bo* 797, 
San Jos4, Costa Rica. 

Ceylon : Dr. T. Nallainathan—81 Ma- 
dampitya Road, Mutwal, Colombo; 
The Ceylon Theosophical News. 

Chile : ScBor Santiago NuBez—Castlla 
548, Valparaiso. 

Colombia : ScBor Don Guillermo Ven- 
goechea U.—Apartado Postal No. 5J9. 
Bogota; Revista Tcosofica Colom- 
biana. 

Cuba : Sefior Ester de la PeHa—Apart¬ 
ado 365, Habana ; Revista Teosofica 
Cabana. 

Czechoslovakia: 

Denmark : 

England : Mrs. Adelaide Gardner—50 
Gloucester Place, London, W.l ; 
Theosophical News and Notes. 

Finland : 

France: 

Greece: Monsieur Cimon Prinaris— 
Homer Street No. 20. Athens ; Theo- 
sophikon licit ion 

Hungary : Miss Flora Selevtr—Lip- 
tliayutca 9, Budapest II. 

Iceland : Herr Grctar Fells—Ingolfs- 
str. 22, Reykjavik, Gangleri. 

India: Mr. G. N. Gokhale—The 
Theosophical Society, Benares City ; 
The Indian Theosophist. 

Ireland : Mr. T. Kennedy—14 South 
Frederick Street, Dublin ; Theosophy 
in Ireland. 

Mexico : Dr. David R. Cervera—28 
Calle Iturbide, Mexico. D.F.; Hole- 
tin . . . Mexicana de la Soctedad 
Teosofica. 

Netherlands ; 


Netherlands Indies : Dr. L. Mange- 
laar Meertena—Djoenggo, Batoe ; 

Thcosofie in Ned. Indie. 

New Zealand : Miss Emma Hunt- 
371 yueen Street. Auckland ; Theos¬ 
ophy in New Zealand. 

Norway : 

Philippine Islands : Mr J.M Espina 
—P.O. Bo* 323, Cebu City. P. I.; 
The Lotus. 

Poland : 

Portugal : Madame J.S. 1-effcvre—Rua 
Passos Manuel 20, Lisbon ; Osiris. 

Puerto Rico: ScBor A. J. Plard— 
P. O. Box 3. San Juan. 

Romania: Madame EugeniaVasilescu 
—Bd. Elisa beta 91 bis. Bucharest 1; 
Buletinul Tcosofic. 

Russia : Dr. Anna Kamensky—2 Rue 
Cherbultez, Geneva. Switzerland» 
Vest nib. (The Lodges are outside 
Russia.) 

Scotland: Mrs. Jean Allan 28 Great 
King Street. Edinburgh ; Theosophi¬ 
cal News and Notes. 

South Africa : Miss Clara M. Codd— 
Box 863, Johannesburg ; The Link. 

Sweden . Miss Eva Franzen—39 Tors- 
gatan, Stockholm; Tcosofisk Tid- 
shrift. 

Switzerland: Monsieur Georges 
Thpet—1 Avenue Theodore Flournoy. 
Eaux Vive*. Geneva ; Bulletin Thio- 
sophique de Suisse. 

United States of America : Mr. 
Sidney A. Cook—Olcott, Wheaton. 
Illinois; The American Theosophist. 

Uruguay : Sr*. Julia de I-a Gamma— 
Casilia Correo 390, Montevideo; 
Revista de la Sociedad Teosofica 
Uruguay a. 

Wales: Mr. Peter Freeman—3 Rec¬ 
tory Road, Penarth ; Theosophical 
News and Notes. 

Yugoslavia : Gospojica Jelisava Vavra 
—Mesnicka Ulica 7/111 1. Zagreb; 
Teosofija. 

PRESIDENTIAL AGENTS 

Latin-America ( Travelling ): Mr. 
M. L. Coronado—6608 St. Francis 
Terrace. Hollywood. Calif., U.S.A. 

East Asia (China, Japan and adjacent 
territories) : Mr. A. F. Knudsen— 



INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORIES 


c/o Miss Elis Kohler. Palace Hotel. 
Shanghai. 

Effypt: Mr. J. H. P<rtz—P. O. Box 
709, Cairo. 

Italy: 

Paraguay : SeBor William Paats— 
Casilla de Correo 693. Asuncion. 

Peru : SeBor Jorge Torres Ugarriza— 
P.O. Box 2718. Lima. 

NON-SECTIONALIZED LODGES 

British East Africa: Zanzibar: 
Krishna Lodge, Secretary. Mr V. K. 
Baxi—P.O. Box No. 142. Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika Territory : Narayana 
Lodge. Secretary. Mr. C. D. Upa- 
dhyaya-P. O. Box 240. Dares* 
Salaam. 

Kenya Colony: Nairobi Lodge. Secre¬ 
tary "Treasurer, Mr. Chhotabhai 
J. Patel—Railway Accounts. P. O. 
Box 570, Nairobi. Kenya Colony; 
Mombasa I-odge. Secretary-Treasur¬ 
er. P. D. Master—P. O. Box 274. 
Mombasa 

British West Indies : Barbados 
I^Klge. President. Mr. P. P. Spencer 
— Magazine Lane. Bridgetown, Bar 
bad os 

Canada Canadian Federation. Secre 
tary-Treasurer. Mr. J. T S. Morris 
Lake Buntzen. Burrard Inlet. B C. 

H. P. B. Lodge. Secretary. Mr. E. W 
Hcrmon—45 St. Clair B. Ave., Tor 
onto. Ontario. 

China Shanghai Lodge. Secretary 
Mr. Y. Z. Chu—York Shipley Co. 
368 Rue Katard. Shanghai: 
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Manuk I>odge, Hong Kong, Secretary. 
Mr. U. S. Ung—P.O. Box 632. Hong 
Kong. 

Federated Malay States Selangor 
Lodge. Secretary . Mr. K. W. Hughes 
—c/o The Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society. Ltd., Mercantile 
Bank Chambers. Kuala Lumpur 

Japan : Miroku Lodge. Secretary. Miss 
E. M. Casey—60 Nichome Ichibercho. 
Azabuku, Tokyo, Japan. 

8traits Settlements : Singapore 
Lodge. Secretary. Mr. Lim Khay 
Guan—c/o Overseas Chinese Banking 
Corporation Ltd.. Singapore: The 
Malayan Theosophist. 

United States of America : St. Louis 
Lodge, lYesident. Mr. Charles E. 
Luntz—5108 Waterman Avenue. St. 
Louis. Mo. (Note .—This affiliation is 
granted as a temporary measure for 
a period not longer than two years 
from 1st October 1939.) 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Federation of European National 
Societies : General Secretary. J. E. 
van Disscl—c/o The Theosophical 
Society. 50 Gloucester Place. London. 
W.l. . 

Federation of 8outh American 
National Societies : President. 
SeBora de I-a Gamma—Casilla de 
Correo 595. Montevideo. Uruguay. 

World Federation of Younf? Theos 
ophists : Joint General Secretaries. 
Mr. John Coats and Mr. Rohit Mehta 
—Adyar. Madras, India. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF YOUNG 
THE0S0PHISTS 

HEADQUARTERS: ADYAR. MADRAS. INDIA 

Hon. President: DR. GEORGE S. ARUNDAI.E. Adyar 
President: SH RIM ATI RUKMINI DEVI. Adyar. 

Joint General Secretaries: 

Mr Rohit Mehta. Adyar. Madras. India 

Mr. John Coats. Auton-Dolwells. Milverton. Somerset. England. 
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INCORPORATED FEDERATIONS 

All-India Federation : President. Shrimati Rukmini Devi; Fed. Sec., Rohit 
Mehta. Advar ; Joint Fed. Secs.. Miss Tehmina Wadia, M. Subramamam, 
Sukumar Mitra. R. P. Lakhaney. 

Australian Federation : Pres, and Acting Fed. Sec., John C. Clarke. Vasanta 
Hall. 200 Boundary St.. Brisbane. Queensland. 

Buraia Federation: Pres., N. Rajagopal; Fed. Sec., S. Narayanaswamy. 102, 
49th Street. Rangoon (Burma News). 

European Federation: Pres. John Coats; Fed Sec., Han van Bijlert, 
Ashrama-Vasanta. Huizen. N. H., Holland. 

South African Federation: Pres, Mrs. Margaret Erwin, 30 Springfield 
Crescent, Durban, Natal. 


THEOSOPHICAL ORDER OF SERVICE 

President : DR. G. S. ARUNDALE. Adyar. Madras. India. 

International Counsellor : MisaC. Dijkgraaf, Holland. 

International Director: Mr. Christopher Gale, 33 Ovington Square, Ix>ndon, 
S, W. 3. 

WORLD PEACE UNION —Secretary : Dr. Anna Kamensky, 2 rue Cherbuliez, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE LEAGUE-8 ecre t ary : 

Mrs. E. M. Whyte. 19 Alumhuret Road, Westbourne. Bournemouth, England. 


ORDER OF THE ROUND TABLE 

Protector: DR GEORGES. ARUNDALE. Advar. Madras. India 
8enior Knight : SHRIMATI RUKMINI DEVI. Adyar. Madras. India. 
Knights of Honour: Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. Advar, Madras. India; Rt. Rev. 
J. I. Wedgwood. Camber ley. Surrey. England > Mrs. Mary van Eeghen- 
Boissevain. St. Michael's, Huizen. Holland. 

Knight Counsellor: Mrs. Herbert Whyte. 19 Alumhurst Road. Westbourne, 
Bournemouth, England. 

Chief Secretary : Mrs. Gertrude Kern, Al Mirto. Minusio, Ticino, Switzerland. 
Chief Treasurer: Mr. Tony Burge, Tellstrassc 19. Aarau, Switzerland. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN 

Protector: DR. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE. Adyar. Madras. India. 

Links of Honour Shrimati Rukmini Devi. Dr. Anna Kamensky, Professor 
J. E. Marcault, Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. Mrs. E. M Whyte. Miss Elly Kastinger. 
International Link : Miss Clara M. Codd, Box 863. Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Chief Representative : Mrs. Margaret Hemsted, 52 Springvale Terrace. 
Glasgow. Scotland. 



WORLD CALENDAR FOR 1941 


GREAT FESTIVALS OF ALL FAITHS AND NATIONS 


Moon Phases in Indian Standard 
Time. 

Abbreviations: C., Christianity ; H., 
Hinduism ; Jd.. Judaism ; Jn., Jainism t 
B., Buddhism ; I.. Islam . Z., Zoroastri¬ 
anism. 

JANUARY 

1. New Year's Day (C). 

5. ) First Quarter 7.10 p.m. 

6 . Epiphany (C). 

9. Idd-e-Zoha—Bakri-Idd (I). 

10. Gita Jayanti (H). 

14. O Full Moon 3.34 p.m. 
Makarsankranti (H). 

15. Baptism of the Lord Christ. 

20. ( Last Quarter 3.31 p.m. 

Idd-e-Gadir (I). 

25. Conversion of St. Paul. (C). 

26. Australia Day. proclaimed 1788. 

27. 0 New Moon 4.33 p.m. 
Transfiguration of the Lord Christ 

(Liberal Catholic). 

29. Muharram. New Year (I). 


MARCH 

1. St . David . Patron Saint of Wales (C). 

2. 1st Sunday in Lent (C). 

C. W. Leadbeater passed 1934. 

6 . ) First Quarter 1.13 a.m. 

9. 2nd Sunday in Lent (C). 

12. Holi (H). 

O Full Moon 5.17 p.m. 

13. Purim (Jd). 

16. 3rd Sunday in Lent (C). 

17. St. Patrick. Patron Saint of 

Ireland (C). 

19. Jashane Meherangan (Z). 

20. ( Last Quarter 8.21 a m. 

21. Spring Equinox (Northern Hemis¬ 

phere). 

Jamshedi Navrot (Z). 

23. Mid-Lent. Refreshment Sunday (C) 
25. Annunciation of Our Lady (C). 

28. % New Moon 1.44 a.m. 

Gudipadva (H). 

30. Passion Sunday (C). 

APRIL 


FEBRUARY 

1. Vasant Panchami (H). 

2. Candlemas. 1‘resentation of Christ 

in the Temple. 

3. Anniversary of Birth of Kali Mata 

(H). 

4. ) First Quarter 5.12 p.m. 

6 . Ashuta, 10th day of Muharram, or 
Tabut Day (I). 

9. Scptuagesima (C). 

12. O Full Moon 5.56 a.m. 

16. Sexagesima (C). 

17. Adyar Day: 

C. W. Leadbeater born 1847. 

H. S. Olcott passed 1907. 

Giordano Bruno martyred 1600. 

18. < Last Quarter 11.37 p.m. 

23. Quinquagesima (C). 

24. Mahashivaratri (H). 

25. Shrove Tuesday (C). 

26. # New Moon 8.32 a.m. 

Ash Wednesday. First day of Lent 
(C). 


5. > First Quarter 5.42 a.m. 

6 . Palm Sunday (C). 

Kamanavmi (H). 

10. Maundy Thursday (C). 

Mahavir Jayanti (Jn). 

Barawafat (1). 

11. Good Friday. Crucifixion of the 

Lord Christ. 

12. O Full Moon 2.45 a.m. 

Easter Even. (C). 

Pesah Yom Kishn. Passover (Jd). 
Avan Ardvishur (Z). 

13. Easter Day. Resurrection of the 

Lord Christ. 

14. Easter Monday (C). 

15. Easter Tuesday (C). 

18. < Last Quarter 6.33 p.m. 

20. Low Sunday (C). 

21. Princess Elizabeth, Heiress-Ap¬ 

parent to the British Throne, 
born 1926. 

23. St. George. Patron Saint of Eng¬ 
land (C). 
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25. St. Mark (C). 3. Jashanc Behamanian (Z). 


Anzac Day. Australia and New 
Zealand. 

26. # New Moon 10.48 a.m 
29. Shivaji's Birthday (H). 

MAY 

1. St. Philip and St. James (C). 

4. ) First Quarter 6.19 p m. 

8 . Whito Lotus Day. H. P. Blavat- 
sky passed 1891. 

10. O Pull Moon : India 10.43 a.m. 

Greenwich 5.15 a.m. 

New York 12.15 a m. 

Vaisakh (Wesak) Purnima: Lord 
Buddha’s Birthday, Enlighten¬ 
ment and Deathday. 

11. Jashano Ader (Z). 

12. Coronation Day, King George VI, 

1937, 

18. < Last Quarter 6.47 a.m. 

Goodwill Day. 

22. Ascension Day (C). 

26. % New Moon 10.48 a m. 

Queen Mary born 1867. 

31. Union Day. South Africa. 

JUNE 

1. Whitsunday (C). 

Shabuoth Yom Rishon—Pe n t e • 
cost (Jd). 

3. ) First Quarter 2 26 a m. 

8 . Trinity Sunday (C). 

9. O Full Moon 6.4 p.m. 

Jaystha 1'urmma (B). Mahinda 
establishes Buddhism in Ceylon. 
12. Corpus Christi (C). 

Jarthost-no-Diso. Death of Zoro¬ 
aster. 

16. ( I.ast Quarter 9.15 p.m. 

21. Dr. George S. Anindale elected 

l*resident of The Theosophica! 
Society, 1934. 

22. Summer Solstice (Northern Hemis¬ 

phere). 

St. Alban (C). 

24. St. John Baptist (C). 

Midsummer Day. 

29. # New Moon 12.32 a.m. 

St. Peter and the Holy Apos¬ 
tles (C). 

JULY 

1. Dominion Day, Canada. 

2. ) First Quarter 9.54 a.m. 


4. Independence Day. U.S.A. 

8. OFull Moon: Greenwich8.17p.m. 

New York 3.17 p.m. 

Ashadha (Asala) Purnima (H-B). 

9. Full Moon : India 1.47a.m. (Asala). 

13. Fast of Tammuz (Jd). 

16. ( Last Quarter 1.37 p.m. 

24. £ New Moon 1.9 p.m. 

25. St. James (C). 

29. Nagpanchmi (H). 

31. > First Quarter 2.49 p.m. 

AUGUST 

2. H. S. Olcott born 1832. 

3. Tishabeah (Jd). 

4. Queen Elizabeth born 1900. 

6. Naliari Purnima. Coconut Day. 

7. O Full Moon 11.8 a.m. 

12. Helena Petrovna Blavatsky born 
1831. 

14. Krishna Jayanti (H). 

15. ( Last Quarter 7.10 p.m. 
Assumption of Our Lady (C). 
Gokulashtmi (H). 

19. Paryushan Parva (Jn). 

22. Pithori Amvasia. Mothers' 

Day (H). 

Kalpadher (Jn). 

23. # New Moon 4 a.m. 

Mahavir Janam Vachan (Jn.) 

24. St. Bartholomew (C). 

26. Ganesh Chathurthi (H). 

Sanvatsari Parva On). 

29. ) First Quarter 7.34 p.m. 

30. Dubcli Ashthmi (Jn). 

SEPTEMBER 

4. Pateti. Day of Repentance (Z). 

3. O Full Moon 11.6 p.m. 

Panu New Year. 

7. Shab-e-Barat (I) 

8. Nativity of Our I.ady (C). 

10. Khordadsal. Birth of Zoroaster. 

14. c Last Quarter 1.1 a m. 

Holy Cross Day (C). 

20. Annie Besant passed 1933. 

Young Theosophists Day. 

21. # New Moon 10.8 a U 
St. Matthew (C). 

22. RoshHashanneli. JcwishNewYear. 
Autumn Equinox (Northern Hemis¬ 
phere). 

23. Jashane Ferverdegan (Z). 

25. Dominion Day, New Zealand. 
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28. 

) First Quarter 1.39 a.m. 

6 . 

29. 

St. Michael and All Angels (C). 

11 . 

30. 

Dascra (H). 

OCTOBER 

12 . 

17. 

18. 
23. 

1 . 

Annie Besant born 1847. 

The Theosophist first issued 1897. 

30. 


Yom Kippur. Day of Atone¬ 
ment (Jd). 

4. 

St. Francis of Assisi (C). 

World Day for Animals. 



Maneckthari Purnima (H). 

1 . 

3. 

O Full Moon 2.2. p.m. 

Succoth. Feast of Tabernacles (Jd). 

6 . 


13. 

( Last Quarter 6.22p.m. 

Death Anniversary ol All (I). 

4. 


11 . 

18. 

St. Luke (C). 

12 . 


Dhunteras - Vahipuja (H). 

14. 

19. 

Kalichaoodas. Black Night (H). 

15. 

20 . 

• New Moon 7.50 p.m. 

16. 


Divali or Dcepavah (H). 

Day of Absolution of Tirthanker 

18. 


Mahavir (Jn). 

19. 

21 . 

Hindu New Year. 

21 . 


Jain New Year. 

22 . 

22 . 

Ramzan Idd (I). 

23. 

Dnyan l’anchami (Jn). 

) First Quarter 10. 34 a.m. 

24. 

26. 

23. 

28. 

St. Simon and St. Jude (C). 


NOVEMBER 

26, 

1 . 

All Saints Day (C). 

27. 

2 . 

All Souls Day (C). 

28. 

4. 

O Full Moon 7.30 a.m. 

31. 


Kartika Purnima (H). 

St. Martin (C). 

C Last Quarter 10.23 a.m. 
Founders’ Day—The Theosophical 
Society 1873. 

% New Moon 3.48 p.m. 

) First Quarter 11.22 p.m. 

Advent Sunday (C). 

St. Andrew. Patron Saint of Scot¬ 
land (C). 

DECEMBER 

Dr. George Sydney Arundale. Pres¬ 
ident of The Theosophical So¬ 
ciety. bom 1878. 

O Full Moon 2.21 a m. 

Accession of King George VI, 1936. 
C Last Quarter 12.18 a m. 

King George VI born 1895. 
Hannuckah (Jd). 

Jashane Tirangan (ZJ. 

C. Jinarajadasa born 1873. 

0 New Moon 3.48 p.m. 

Day of Compassion (Theosophical). 
St. Thomas (C). 

Winter Solstice (Northern Hemis¬ 
phere.) 

Christmas Eve (C). 

) First Quarter 4.13 p m. 
Christmas Day. Birth of the Lord 
Christ. 

St. Stephen (C). 

St. John the Divine (C). 

Holy Innocents' Day (C). 

New Year s Eve. 


GREAT THEOSOPHICAL DAYS 


Adyar Day, February 17: On 

this day. Dr. Bcsant has said. " the 
thoughts and love of all our members 
scattered over the wide world should 
turn to Adyar." February 17 bnngs 
three important memories: 

On the 17th February 1907. the 
President-Founder (Col. Olcott) left his 
mortal body. 

On the 17th February 1847, Charles 
W. Lead beater was born into this world. 

On 17th February 1600. Giordano 
Bruno went home in a chariot of fire 
from the Field of Flowers in Rome. 

On Adyar Day some National So¬ 
cieties make generous donations to the 


Adyar Fund. In 1940 the American 
Section contributed 16400. 

White Lotus Day, May 8 : Com¬ 
memoration Day. sacred toTheosophists 
who have passed into the Light. White 
Lotus Day is the anniversary of H. P. 
Blavatsky's passing in 1891. According 
to her own wish expressed in her Will, 
the Anniversary of her death is observed 
with readings from The Light of Asia 
and The Bhagavad Gita. At Adyar 
food is supplied to several hundred vil¬ 
lagers. 

Theosophists the world over observe 
May 8th as a day of remembrance not 
only of H. P. Blavatsky. but also of all 
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Theosophist workers who have passed 
over. 

Foundation Day, November 17 : 

On the 17th November 1873 the for¬ 
mation of The Theosophical Society was 
publicly announced by the President- 
Founder in his inaugural address at the 
Mott Memorial Hall in the City of New 
York. 

The worldwide development of The 
Society from this inauguration may be 
followed in A Short History of The 
Theosophical Society, published in 


1938. also in The Golden Book and Old 
Diary Leaves. 

Day of Compaaaion. December 

19 : This day has been instituted tor 
definite remembrance of Compassion 
as the most urgent need of Theosophists 
throughout the world. On 19th Decem¬ 
ber 1882 H. P. Blavatsky and H. S. 
Olcott settled down at Adyar to make it 
the headquarters of The Theosophical 
Society. The residents of Adyar have 
chosen it for an annual quiet recol* 
lectedness as to Compassion and for 
sending of it forth in blessing. 


TO CHANGE ADYAR TIME 


TO STANDARD TIME IN 


Subtract 

Add 

Subtract 

Add 


H.M. 

H.M. 


H.M. 

H.M. 

Adelaide 


4 

Honolulu 

16 


Alaska 

15 30 


Huisen 

3.10 


America. Central 

11.30 


Istanbul 

3.30 


America. Eastern 



Iceland 

6-30 

3.30 

(Olcott) 

10.30 


Japan. Korea 

3.30 

America. Mountain 

12.30 


Jerusalem 


America. Pacific Coast 


Leningrad 

2 30 


(Krotona) 
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